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How Fire-Safe s Your 
Child's School? 





COMING NEXT MONTH 


Adolescents and the Automobile 
IVAN L. ELAND, Traffic Safety Consultant, School and College Department, National Safety Council 


*‘We wouldn’t think of trading our son’s or daughter’s life for $32.32, the average cost of training 
one high school student to operate an automobile safely on the highways,” says one of the nation’s 
top safety experts. “Yet we stand idly by while the number of teen-age traffic deaths continues to 
increase.”’ Mr. Eland’s proposals for reducing this terrible toll command attention, respect, and 
agreement. 


Russia’s New Look 
MARGUERITE HIGGINS, Author, Journalist, and Diplomatic Correspondent, New York Herald Tribune 


There’s more than one trick to understanding the Russians, but here’s a tip from Miss Higgins: It 
isn’t enough to translate their remarks into English; you also need a “translation of the translation.” 
She gives us interesting examples of this translating-twice technique—some amusing, some all too 
serious. 


Junior-sized Jitters 
JANE W. KESSLER, Director, Mental Development Center, Western Reserve University 


What do you do with a child who wiggles, squirms, blinks his eyes, cracks his knuckles, or ‘‘goofs 
off” in general? Ignore such behavior, even though it drives you to distraction? And if you don’t 
ignore it, what then? Parents will welcome the practical help Dr. Kessler offers. 


The 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth 


ETHEL G. BROWN, Chairman, National Committee for the 1960 White House Conference and Immediate Past President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


What could be more important for the United States than to assure all its children a chance to 
“realize their full potential for a creative life in freedom and dignity”? This is the purpose of the 
1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth. For an absorbing account of plans already 
under way for that notable meeting, be sure to read this article. 


Plus Evaluations of TV Programs 


The new department that brings to the American family a reliable guide to current television offerings. 


Motion Picture Previews 
A dependable aid to the discriminating selection of film fare. 


Keeping Pace with the P.T.A. 


Good news of parent-teacher projects and activities the country over. 


And other lively articles and features. 
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rHE BRISK, BRIGHT DAYS of September have arrived, heralds of the new P.T.A. year. 
Behind us lie the indolent, irregular, and sometimes turbulent summer days. We 
leave them with a sigh of regret—and also a sigh of relief. They have been pleasant 
and good, but now we welcome the return of regular routines and the thrust of 
new, hard tasks. Before us lies a clean, white page awaiting the record of the 
future. 

For all of us it will be a rigorous year. In our Action Program, Strengthening 
the Home, Source of Our Nation’s Greatness, we have given ourselves an assign- 
ment of tremendous importance and tremendous scope. Where shall we begin? 
First, | think, we need an awareness that there is no such thing as the American 
home. There are millions of American homes, all of them different in one way 
or another, each with its own weakness, each with its own strength or potential 
strength. 

Our homes differ in economic resources, in educational levels, in aspirations, in 
emotional warmth, stability, and the closeness of family ties. There are homes 
where laughter and loving-kindness lighten every burden. There are homes where 
jealousy and strife embitter every day. Some homes are firmly based on abiding 
values. In others, the cues for conduct come from the Joneses or the smart young 
men in whose flamboyant ads possessions become the measure of achievement. 
There are homes where stimulating books, ideas, and good talk abound. There 
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are homes noisy with rock-'n-roll, homes where almost the only talk comes from 
the TV set. 

We have two-generation homes and three-generation homes. We have homes 
headed by “organization men,” which are almost as mobile as homes headed by 
migrant workers. We can find good homes in trailers and tenements and poor 
homes in penthouses. Every year thousands of new homes are formed by marriage 
—more and more of them by adolescent boys and girls. And every year thousands 
of homes are broken by death, divorce, desertion, illness, or some other family 
crisis. In short, what has been said of the American school can be said of the 
American home: Every statement that has been made about it, good or bad, is 
true of some home somewhere in this nation. 

Our task, then, is not simple. There is no easy formula for strengthening the 


home. That is why our Action Program booklet suggests such a variety of projects 
for P.T.A.’s. That is why the Action Program is a twofold one—a take-home pro- 


gram for individual action in the home; a cooperative program for collective 
action in the community. 

In developing its action program, your P.T.A. will want to start with study and 
appraisal. Parents will want to ponder the quality of living in their own homes 
and the possibilities of individual action to enrich and elevate it. As a group your 
P.T.A. will want to appraise the institutions and services in your community that 
supplement, safeguard, and strengthen the home. From your study and appraisal 
will come individual action and cooperative action. And for your study and plan- 
ning you will find abundant help in the Action Program booklet. 


ARE THERE ANY PRIORITIES FOR ACTION? The National Board of Managers thinks so. 
We have said that our Action Program is concerned with prevention, “with the 
prevention of whatever conditions and influences menace the well-being of chil- 
dren and youth and the adults responsible for their guidance.” In this issue of the 
National Parent-Teacher you will find an article called “Pornography—The New 
Black Plague.” When you have read it you will know we dare not be indifferent 
to the degrading, demoralizing materials that depraved persons are spreading 
among boys and girls. This pernicious epidemic can be, and must be, wiped out. 
For this project we ask high priority. 

Another article introduces a new regular feature of the magazine, evaluations 
of TV programs for children and families. It also introduces our second priority: 
to improve the quality of TV programs. We cannot risk giving youngsters the 
idea that fists, guns, and knives are approved ways to settle problems or remove 
annoyances from their lives. We are not advocating censorship. We want the TV 
industry itself to recognize its responsibility to the public interest and to remove 
programs that have a negative and possibly damaging effect on the morals and 
standards of young Americans. 

To wipe out pornography and to improve children’s TV fare is no small task. 
But we can do it. We have a membership of eleven and a half million. Each of 
us has friends, relatives, and neighbors whom he can interest in‘our goals. We 
have the confidence and skill that come from past achievements—from securing 
school attendance laws, child labor laws, juvenile courts, probation and health 
services, for example. 

Although we give priority to two projects, we need never neglect our efforts for 
excellent schools or any other part of the Action Program. We have energy and 
resources to carry forward our entire program. A concentrated, unrelenting, 
nation-wide drive against pornography and a continuing and responsible effort on 
behalf of good television will achieve results. Where there is strong concern and 


the will to work, nothing is impossible. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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UNTIL RECENTLY many of us hoped that this century's 
advances in child development, psychology, and men- 
tal health were somehow reaching our teen-agers. 
Within the last several months, however, extensive 
research has shed some light on how unprepared for 
parenthood today’s young people are. 

lhe eminent psychiatrist O. Spurgeon English and 
his colleagues at the Temple University Medical Cen- 
ter in Philadelphia conducted one revealing study. 
High school and college seniors were queried on their 
knowledge of accepted facts and practices about rais- 
ing children as well as on their attitudes toward par- 
enthood. Another poll, carried out on a nation-wide 
basis, asked thousands of representative tenth-, 
eleventh-, and twelfth-grade high school students 
more than a hundred questions about child care and 
management. These two investigations disclose essen- 
tially the same thing: that high percentages of today’s 
teen-agers are poorly prepared for parenthood. 

Take just a few examples: 
® A vast amount of evidence has proved beyond a 
doubt that babies need love and attention in order to 
develop the confidence and trust that are the foun- 
dation of security. Yet when high school students 
across the country were asked to check whether or 
not they believed that attention spoils babies, 74 per 
cent of them answered, “Yes, attention spoils babies,” 
and 77 per cent said that crying is good for babies. 
® We know that children must grow at their own 
rate, that each child must be accepted for what he 
is, and that individual differences must be recognized 
in rearing healthy children. Yet 73 per cent of the 
teen-agers polled said, “A child should grow and de- 
velop at the same rate as his playmates.” 
® Experts generally agree that a child’s first ques- 
tions about the origin of life should be answered 
frankly by his parents. Since three-year-olds typically 
ask many such questions, it is with dismay that we 
find 74 per cent of today’s teen-agers saying, ‘‘Parents 
should not talk about sex with three-year-olds.” 
® Bed wetting has long been recognized as a symp- 
tom of emotional problems in older children. But 
less than one quarter of today’s high school seniors 
have learned this; 59 per cent of the senior high 
school boys and 47 per cent of the girls say, rather, 


Can it be that in our preoccupation 
with making ourselves proficient as 
parents we have neglected to give 
young people the preparation they need 
to build stable families of 


their own? 


What Kind 


of Parents 


Will Today’s 


© H. Armstrong Roberts 
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that if an older child repeatedly wets the bed “he 
most likely has weak kidneys or bladder.” 
® Child development authorities also agree that the 
ability to share emerges as a child develops emotion- 
ally and socially; it is not to be expected in very 
young children. But g1 per cent of senior high school 
girls think, “Even a small child should share his 
things cheerfully.” 

What on earth has happened? Why are today’s 
teen-agers so poorly informed about good child-rear- 


military service, and to find themselves in their 
vocations. 

It follows that teen-agers are becoming parents in 
larger numbers and at younger ages than ever before. 
In 1958 four and a quarter million babies were born 
in the United States. In 1965, when today’s teen-agers 
get into full production, we may fully expect five mil- 
lion babies to be born. And in the year 1978, when 
our teen-agers will be completing their child bearing, 
the anticipated birth rate is seven million! This ris- 


Teen-agers Be’? EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 


ing practices? If we go back to the studies, we find 
some clues in the differential scores of the various 
groups of students. We find, first, that as the students 
progressed through high school they did not improve 
their knowledge of ‘child rearing. The high school 
seniors did no better than the sophomores. 

Quite as revealing is the discovery that high school 
girls generally did significantly better than the boys. 
Why? Is it because girls read more articles and more 
freely discuss questions of child care? Can it be be- 
cause girls have more practice in baby-sitting than 
do boys? Or is it, possibly, because girls are more 
likely to have had units on child development in 
their home and family living courses at school? 


They'll Be Married Erelong 


Today’s seventeen million teen-agers are getting 
married younger and in larger numbers than ever 
before in our history. In 1890, for instance, not quite 
two thirds of our population ever married; at present 
nine tenths do. At the turn of the century a couple 
did not usually marry until the man had been out 
of school ten years or more and was already past 
twenty-six years of age. Only when he had become 
established in his vocation could he prove to the girl’s 
parents that he was ready to support his wife in the 
style to which she wanted to become accustomed. 

In the twentieth century the average age at first 
marriage has declined with each succeeding decade. 
Today half of all American girls are married by their 
twentieth birthday. Many couples marry while still in 
their teens, at a time when both of them are seeking 
to establish themselves as mature adults, to complete 
their education, to fulfill their responsibilities for 
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ing birth rate is fine for the baby-food business, but 
what about the business of child rearing? 

One more sobering fact: Far more teen-age mar- 
riages break up in divorce, separation, and annul- 
ment than do marriages in any other age group. The 
teen years are the riskiest of all for marriage; the 
forced marriage in particular has a high failure rate. 
Unstable too is the adolescent-rebellion marriage, so 
often undertaken to prove that the couple are truly 
“grown up’’—the best proof that they are not mature. 
Indeed immaturity is the real threat to the stability 
of marriage. All of us know that marriage requires 
maturity. It is not, and never has been, child's play. 

Parenthood today, then, is frequently thrust upon 
quite immature couples who are not ready for the re- 
sponsibilities of caring for children. Many babies are 
being born to mothers who themselves are scarcely 
out of adolescence and cannot be expected to have 
developed a fully mature, warm motherliness. 

These young couples, immature and with many 
responsibilities, are often separated from their par- 
ents. They are much more on their own than young 
families of an earlier day. The young father is pre- 
occupied with trying to better himself in a competi- 
tive society—a difficult role that may involve moving 
from place to place (as one father out of three does 
every year). The girl, left alone at home with her 
baby, more than ever needs the knowledge, skills, 
and understanding of her job as wife and mother that 
effective education might have provided. 

How can we expect today’s teen-agers to be pre- 
pared for parenthood when they have had so little 
specific education for it? We do not expect that just 
exposing them to the English language is enough to 
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give them skill in reading and writing acceptably. 
We give them English courses right through school. 
Why should not human development, which is far 
more complex and quite as important, be as thor- 
oughly taught as is English? 


Gaps in the Space Age 

The evidence is overwhelming that modern young 
people put home and family first in their plans and 
dreams. Have tomorrow’s parents been sold space- 
age ideas for a home in the suburbs, with all the 
modern gadgets, without being introduced to twen- 
tieth-century concepts of child rearing, marriage, and 
family life? 

If today’s teen-agers are not learning modern meth- 
ods of child care, it is not because they lack interest, 
as witness what the Philadelphia study has to tell us: 
*® Seventy-four per cent of the high school senior 
girls and 64 per cent of the boys said they needed to 
know more about being a parent. 

* In answer to the question, “Would you read a 
book on being a parent?” 7o per cent of the high 
school senior girls said, “I would be glad to.” 

* Seventy-seven per cent of the senior high school 
girls and 65 per cent of the boys replied to the ques- 
tion, “Do you recommend courses in school on par- 
enthood and family living?” with the answer, “Yes, 
very much.” 





A. article in the series “Days of Discovery,” the 
study program on adolescence. 





* Asked, “When do you think courses about parent- 
hood and family living should be given?”’ 75, per cent 
of the high school girls recommended such courses in 
junior and senior high school, and another 21 per 
cent said, “All through school and college years.” 

High schools that do offer courses in family living, 
child development, and relationships between the 
sexes report that teen-agers are eager to study the 
vast amount of solid material now available. Further- 
more, our schools reach the majority of tomorrow's 
parents at the time when they are making decisions 
about courtship, engagement, marriage, family life, 
and child rearing. 

Certainly there are many questions to be faced in 
putting family life education into the public schools. 
Let me give brief answers to three of the ones asked 
of me most often: 

By urging the schools to include family life educa- 
lion aren’t we depriving families of their major 
responsibility? 

Of course the home is the basic family life edu- 
cator. What the child learns in his family is central. 
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But today many homes are broken or breaking. Many 
families are under too great stress and strain to give 
their children the training they need to become good 
parents. Whatever the family situation, all teen-agers 
need a second chance to see themselves as they are 
becoming. They need to find out “for sure’’ what 
other people think about the ideas they have been 
taught at home. 

Don’t family life education courses encourage 
young marriages? 

The answer is a resounding “No.” Quite the con- 
trary. When education for marriage and family life 
comes early enough, young people learn what is in- 
volved and become more responsible in making their 
plans for marriage and parenthood. 

Won't family life education burden the curriculum 
unduly? 

Not necessarily. What we need is not more educa- 
tion but better education. As soon as a community 
recognizes that its students need preparation for mar- 
riage and parenthood, ways are found to incorporate 
family living courses throughout the curriculum. 


Values Beyond the Obvious 

When we faced the need for able scientists, we 
realized that we must train young people specifically 
in the sciences. As we face the need for parents 
trained to rear tomorrow's children, we will insist 
that both parents and children be specifically pre- 
pared for family living. 

A mere handful of scientists put through the nu- 
clear fission program, and but a few thousand are 
required to develop missiles and launch satellites into 
outer space. But literally millions of parents—well 
prepared, confident, and competent in their roles— 
are needed to put into practice the best that is known 
about the rearing of children. 

In today’s rapid social change we can no longer 
count on doing “what comes naturally.” New ways 
in child rearing, having shifted drastically from pre- 
vious practices, reflect this century’s progress in hu- 
man development. Sound mental health principles 
are essential equipment for tomorrow’s parents. Our 
future as a people depends upon the healthy person- 
ality development of the multitude of our children— 
those present and those yet to be born. 

What kind of parents will today’s teen-agers be? 
That depends upon how well they are being prepared 
for parenthood in their homes, their schools, and 
their communities. 





Evelyn Millis Duvall, noted family life consultant, 
has counseled thousands of young people all over this 
country. Out of her experience have come such im- 
portant books as Family Living and Facts of Life and 
Love for Teen-agers. Dr. Duvall has two daughters 
and three grandchildren. 
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AND THE IMAGE OF MAN 


MAX LERNER, Professor of American Civilization, Brandeis University 


E LIVE in a dynamic, revolutionary world, one 
in which we cannot survive unless we keep alive our 
own dynamic, revolutionary tradition. But we have 
become so frightened by the word revolution that we 
have almost forgotten we have such a tradition. 

Not long ago in a speech at Harvard University, 
Vice-president Nixon said he wished we would hear 
less about the Russian Revolution and more about 
‘the American Revolution. Perhaps we should not 
hear less about the Russian Revolution, for we need 
to understand our opponents lest we underestimate 
their strength or intelligence. But certainly we should 
hear more about the American Revolution. 

Ours was the first of the great colonial-nationalistic 
revolutions against imperialism, and it has been a 
glowing example for all later revolutions. We were 
the first to have an economic revolution, which estab- 
lished a free economy. We were the first to have an 
agricultural revolution, which created the independ- 
ent farmer. And we were the first to have a family 
revolution, which represents an effort unprecedented 
in history to run the family on the basis not of dic- 
tatorship, ruthlessness, or tyranny but of freedom. It 
is the effort of parents to work out with each othe: 
and their children a relationship that gives each 
member of the family an opportunity to develop as 
a personality. 


The Rudderless Revolution 

We have also had an educational revolution of 
great importance. But before I discuss it, let me tell 
you my own curious experience with revolution. I 
spent a decade writing a book, America as a Civili- 
zation, which was published in 1957. When I finished 
it I found that some things I had written about 
American life when I started were no longer true. In 
ten years they had changed. A revolution has been 
going on in my lifetime and yours; it is going on 
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right now. But it is a quiet, hidden revolution, not a 
conscious, articulate one. Our problem is to make it 
conscious and deliberate, to plan it and direct it. 

In other words, if there are to be changes, in what 
direction do we want them to go? As a nation, what 
do we want to do with our talents, energies, and re- 
sources? What kind of men and women do we want 
our young people to become? These are questions 
every civilization must ask, but first let us consider 
the educational task that lies ahead. We can make a 
series of brief, plain assertions about it. 

First, education cannot be unbalanced. Many per- 
sons tell us we need more technicians, engineers, and 
scientists and that students should concentrate on 
math, physics, and chemistry. Of course we are short 
on these specialists, but we are short also on good 
teachers, social workers, psychologists, and psychia- 
trists. We are short on good doctors, librarians, and 
community leaders. Some people think we are short 
on good leadership in general. In fact, we are long 
on shortages. We ought to ponder the balance of 
energies in our culture before we rush headlong into 
producing certain specialists. 

My second assertion is that education must take 
place within a framework of deep concern about the 
life of the mind. Surely we can take that for granted, 
you say. But can we? In the past we Americans had 
a respect for intellect, but somehow, somewhere, the 
tradition was lost. Perhaps we lost it in the push 
toward the frontier. Perhaps we lost it on the frontier 
of another kind of acquisitive enterprise. 


Bookless Homes, Empty Minds 

But we must recapture that esteem for the life of 
the mind—and not just in school but in the home. 
Every teacher confronts the problem of motivating 
talented, promising youngsters who haven't chan- 
neled their abilities into intellectual pursuits. When 
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A good product doesn’t result from chance. Its 


maker, whether artist, craftsman, or manufacturer, 


has in mind from the start an image 


of what he wants to make. So it is with 
education. What do parents and teachers 
want young people to 

become? Without a 

clear image of man 


and society, education 


will falter. 


© H. Armstrong Robderis 


we try to discover the trouble, we frequently find 
that the youngster comes from a home without books, 
a home without ideas. It isn’t always a poverty- 
stricken home. Sometimes it’s a home with luxuries 
but no books, no ideas. And a home without books 
and ideas, in my opinion, can have a criminal impact 
on the American child; it sends him into society with 
a vacuum, 

My third assertion is that we have an unfinished 
revolution to carry through in education. Our great 
American Revolution expressed itself in educational 
practices. More than any civilization in history, ours 
is a civilization garnered from every country and 
culture in the world. We are actually a nation of dis- 
placed persons, from the first boatload of Pilgrims to 
the last boatload of Hungarian refugees. We had to 
have a revolutionary idea because our problem was 
to take children of many cultures and give them 
something to cement them into a society. 

What was in the minds of the great educational 
thinkers as they stood on this continent a hundred 
and fifty years ago looking toward the future? They 
had a wild dream—a dream of free, universal, com- 
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pulsory education. Was that an ignoble dream? Is 
that a dream to reject now? I say it was a great, noble, 
exciting dream. Has it failed? No. But because the 
world and America have changed, the dream has. 
never been completely realized. We must not aban- 
don it. We must find new ways to carry it forward. 

My next assertion is that these new ways must 
reckon with a new fact—the fact that we are no 
longer a mass society. Of course, we are a mass market 
to manufacturers, and a mass audience to newspapers 
and radio and TV networks, but “mass” is losing its 
importance. As automation proceeds, for instance, 
our mass labor force will be replaced by a relatively 
small group of technicians, who will make, tend, and 
mend machines that make or operate other machines. 

Nor will our military forces be mass forces. They 
too will be a small group of highly skilled techni- 
cians. The seven young men selected to train for 
man’s first venture into space are symbolic of the 
new requirements of our society. What courage, en- 
durance, skill, toughness, discipline, and inner 
strength will be required for their mission! So with 
diplomacy, with science and engineering. In the years 
ahead it will not be number that counts; it will be 
quality. In every field we shall depend not on the 
mass but on the creative minority, the young people 
who can be educated to serve as spearheads piercing 
the darkness of the future. 

Education cannot remain a process of merely giv- 
ing young people those minimum elements required 
to hold our society together. Now and in the future 
we must consider each young person, asking, What 
fire burns within him? Is he a carrier of promise? If 
so, how can we help him to fulfill his promise? And 
this is a task not only for schools but for parents. 

This leads me to my next proposition: that we 
shall have to make some changes in order to reach 
and educate the carriers of promise, the creative 
minority upon whom our future depends. Last year 
a journalist in Warsaw, Poland, said to me, “Tell us 
in a single word what is the most important thing 
about American civilization.’”” What would you say? 
Liberty? Equality? Democracy? Tolerance? I thought 
hard and rapidly. Suddenly I heard myself saying, 
“Access.” 

“Mr. Lerner,” said the Polish writer, “we have 
heard of American success, but never of American 
access. What is that?” 


” 


Hallmark of Democracy 


I said, “Our Declaration of Independence says that 
men are born free and equal. Actually we know they 
are born very unequal, for they have unequal poten- 
tials. But we believe all youngsters should have equal 
access to opportunities to develop what potentials 
they have. In this sense, access is the key to our 
society.” 

Yet we all know there are roadblocks that bar mil- 
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lions of boys and girls from equal access to educa- 
tional opportunity. Our foremost educational task 
now is to remove these blocks. Wherever the young 
carriers of promise are, whether in the North, South, 
East, or West, whether among the oldest aristocracy 
or the newest immigrant group, we must find them 
and remove the barriers that prevent them from de- 
veloping their potentials. 

Certainly we shall continue to be concerned about 
the fullest development of every child. But what we 
must build in the America of the future is a new 
democratic elite. (Some people don’t like the term 
elite. They think it is snobbish, aristocratic, anti- 
democratic. I don’t think so. I put the word demo- 
cratic before it to define exactly what I mean.) By 
elite I mean the creative minority, wherever it is to 
be found, regardless of class, economic level, ethnic 
group, religion, or residence. And I take my concept 
from Thomas Jefferson. 

Jefferson hated the aristocracy of heredity, power, 
privilege, and wealth, but he believed in the aristoc- 
racy of virtue and talent. There is nothing antidemo- 
cratic about developing among our young people 
leaders of character and ability, the words we sub- 
stitute today for the old-fashioned virtue and talent. 
If we turn over to the Russians a monopoly on the 
idea of leadership, we’re through. 

The last of my propositions about education re- 
quires us to ask the question, In what direction and 
for what purpose? As a parent I can’t imagine raising 
my children without having in mind some image of 
what a manly man is, what a womanly woman is, 
what a decent person is. I can’t imagine helping to 
make decisions about their development and future 
without some image of the direction toward which 
those decisions should lead. Young people cannot 
grow in darkness. Always they must grow toward the 
sun, and the sun in this case means some image of 
man, of woman, of society. 

In every civilization there is some overarching pur- 
pose, some dominant, unspoken question that sums 
up the values of that society. Lenin once said, “In a 
Communist society the question is always who- 
whom.” Who kills whom? Who rules whom? Who 
sends whom to Siberia? 

What is the governing question in our society, the 
question that sums up our values? I think it is “Who 
gets what?” or “What’s in it for me?” This isn’t the 
value system we teach our children, but they absorb 
it from what goes on around them. As parents and 
teachers, we have to be concerned about this image 
of society, as well as the image of man. We need to 
try to change the basic goals in our society. 

What are they now? As I look about, I find them 
to be success, money, power, prestige, security, fun, 
and happiness. I don’t say these are wrong. To be 
effective, of course, you must be successful. But in 
our society success means more than effectiveness. It 
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means recognition by everybody of what a heap big 
Injun you are. 

Similarly with fun. There’s nothing wrong with 
fun, but we’ve made a compulsion of it. When some- 
one goes away, we say, “Have fun.” When he comes 
back, we say, “Did you have fun?” If he didn’t, we 
feel terrible. Again, we make ourselves unhappy 
worrying about whether we are happy. Happiness has 
become the focus of all our energies, and it is a very 
shallow, surface idea of happiness that we have. 

Recently I have been trying to develop an image 
of man and society in terms of life goals quite dif- 
ferent from those I have just described. As one goal 
I would set up the development of sensitivity in our 
young people—sensitivity to sight, sound, color, to the 
whole world of nature to which our urban, industrial 
civilization blunts us. 


In Search of Self 


As another goal I would recommend a journey 
into the interior, a journey into ourselves to discover 
who and what we are. Deep within us, as the great 
psychologists know, is not only love but aggression; 
not only the impulse to live but the impulse to death 
and destruction. Deep within us is fear as well as 
hope, hate as well as charity. To me the most impor- 
tant question in our society is not “What's in it for 
me?” but “Who am I?” We would have much less 
need to worry about conformity in our society if we 
made more effort to discover who we are. 

I believe we need a stronger sense of human inter- 
connection. We need to know we are not isolated in- 
dividuals. What happens to others happens also to us, 
whether in our town or in Budapest or Berlin. 

We need also a feeling for work. Work and a job 
are different. A job is something you do on a time 
clock for as much as you can get out of it. Work is 
something you want to do, no matter how long it 
takes. It is something that has meaning for you, that 
fulfills you. 

We need also the goal of excellence. We have be- 
come so afraid that competition will leave a scar on 
children’s hearts that we fail to see the genuine value 
of rivalry. The Greeks knew it and fostered compe- 
tition not only among athletes but among dramatists, 
historians, and statesmen. Striving for excellence 
means stretching oneself. To me the whole task of 
education or of growing up is one of stretching. 

I see education as a triangular relationship. At one 
point on the triangle is the parent or teacher; at an- 
other is the youngster; and at the third is the intel- 
lectual tradition—the whole, great human tradition. 
Toward that image each of the three—parent, teacher, 
child—stretches and, in the effort, transcends himself. 





This article is drawn from the address delivered 
by Professor Lerner at the 1959 convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 





PAUL W. KEARNEY 


HOW Fire-Safe IS YOUR 


LAST DECEMBER 1, two boys who had been empty- 
CHILD’S ing classroom wastebaskets in the basement of Our 
Lady of the Angels School in Chicago reported to 
their teacher that they smelled smoke. It was 2:30 


p.M. The teacher hurried to the principal's office to 
report but found the office empty. Running back to 


her classroom, she talked with the teacher in the 
adjoining room and they decided to march their pu- 
e pils out. Not until they had led the children to safety 


through the now smoke-filled hall did one teacher 
remember to dash back into the building and pull 
the fire drill alarm. Neither remembered to call the 
fire department. 

Meanwhile the school janitor saw smoke coming up 
a stair well. He went to the boiler room to investigate, 
then ran around the corner of the block to the rectory 
and shouted to the housekeeper to call the fire de- 
parument. In his excitement he raced back to the 
school without waiting to see that the call was put 
through. He too failed to ring the school fire bell. 

While this was going on, a passing motorist saw 
smoke coming out of the door of the school. He 
looked around for a street fire box and, since there 
was none, ran into a nearby grocery store where he 
said to the proprietor, “I want to report a fire in 
the school.”” The woman said she didn’t have a pub- 
lic phone, and the man raced across the street and 
banged on the door of a house. The woman there had 
no phone either, but she set off at a run to make the 
call from next door. 

At 2:42 p.M. the Chicago fire department received 
its first call. A woman’s voice was now screaming, 
“Fire, fire, fire!” into the transmitter. Apparently it 
was the rectory housekeeper, but only after con- 
siderable prodding by the dispatcher did she collect 
herself enough to give the address; then she gave the 
address of the rectory, not the school. 

The firemen got to the rectory two minutes later, 
at 2:44 P.M., but had to waste several more precious 
minutes trying to learn the whereabouts of the fire. 
When they finally reached the school twenty minutes 
had passed since the discovery of the fire. By then 
frightened children were jumping out of the windows 
in desperation. 

Not all of them jumped from the holocaust. A total 
of ninety children and three nuns died in the smoke 
and flame. The whole tragedy has been summed up in 
grim words—human failure to report the fire until it 
was too late. 
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It Didn’t Have To Happen 

How easily such a catastrophe could have been 
avoided was demonstrated when fire broke out on the 
second floor of a three-story dormitory at Wellesley 
College. This fire too could easily have been fatal, 
since it started in the evening when most of the girls 
were studying in their rooms. But the Wellesley 
building was equipped with an automatic detection 
device. When the fire broke out the rise in tempera- 
ture was quickly picked up by a thermostat overhead, 
which sent an alarm directly to fire department head- 
quarters. Firemen were at the dormitory in two and 
a half minutes and had the blaze out in five. As the 
fire chief said, “This was the tragedy that didn’t 
happen.” The reason? The fire was detected and the 
alarm sounded without human aid and without the 
panic and hysteria that attend human behavior in 
times of crisis. 

Other schools could use automatic systems just as 
effectively. But few do. It seems that we are willing to 
spend money but not for safety. We proceed on the 
dangerous assumption that fires happen only to other 
people. Whatever the reason, parents, school boards, 
and administrators all over the country have chosen 
to take the not-very-well-calculated risk of doing with- 
out automatic protection. 

It has been a bad gamble, and ‘hie results are formi- 
dable. Not counting the children lost—counting prop- 
erty alone—school fires now cost us thirty million dol- 
lars annually. In the last three years we have had 
more than four thousand school fires each year—an 
average of eleven a day. Fifty of these have cost a 
quarter of a million dollars or more each; eleven 
have cost more than half a million. In not one of 
these high-loss buildings has there been any form of 
automatic detection or alarm. 

Business and industry have protected their prop- 
erty with automatic systems for a long time. One 
supplier of systems has 30,000 subscribers in 1,000 
municipalities. His systems have been 99.98 per cent 
effective over the last ten years. Ten hours after an 
automatic system was installed in a Wichita, Kansas, 
bedding factory, for example, a hot bolt dropped off 
an overhead space heater into a pile of finished mat- 
tresses standing on a wooden platform. The detection 
system flashed the alarm to the Wichita fire headquar- 
ters at 4:01 A.M. At 4:04 firemen had the blaze out, 
before it had done more than $75 worth of damage. 

Recently in Baltimore, Maryland, firemen received 
an automatic alarm from a cleaning and dyeing plant 
at 1:28 p.M. They found and quickly extinguished a 
lively fire at the foot of a basement rubbish chute. 


The employees had been unaware of the trouble until 


the firemen arrived. 

But school boards, most of them, are still choosing 
to take the chance. As a result, school fires are dis- 
covered belatedly. Of 300 typical school fires ana- 
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lyzed by the National Fire Protection Association, 
205 were discovered by passers-by. This means that 
they were discovered tardily. When that happens the 
firemen are licked before they leave the station—even 
if they are given the right address. The oldest adage 
in firemanship is “The first five minutes at a blaze 
are worth the next five hours.” 

In Metuchen, New Jersey, two men walking along 
the street saw flames shooting through the roof of the 
school building two blocks away. One ran to the near- 
est telephone to turn in the alarm; the other raced to 
the school. Five minutes after the 475 pupils had 
marched out, the entire third floor caved in. Loss: 

500,000. 

In Ceredo, West Virginia, teachers in a public 
school began to smell smoke around one P.M. but did 
nothing until three hours later when a_ passer-by 
came in to tell them that smoke was pouring out of 
the upper windows. When the firemen were sum- 
moned, the hollow walls and open attic (curse of 
thousands of schools) were so completely involved 
that the final loss was $310,000. 

In Blythe Township, Pennsylvania, a $350,000 blaze 
was merely a haze of smoke when discovered by a 
pupil. But it was belching flames through the roof 
by the time the 300 students had marched out. In a 
$100,000 fire in Eugene, Oregon, the entire building 
was involved two minutes after the delayed alarm 
had been sounded, barely allowing the 468 pupils to 
escape in orderly formation. Unfortunately not all 
drills are as good. 
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Near Mount Airy, North Carolina, a pupil and a 
teacher were killed and thirty-three children injured 
when a tardily reported outbreak destroyed a one- 
story $112,000 brick building. In Cheektowaga, New 
York, fifteen children died on the school’s ground 
floor because the fire was undetected until it burst in 
full fury through a door in the hall, cutting off the 
exits. Damage suits filed against the school board 
amounted to almost ten times the property damage 
in the fire. 


Security Measures 

There are many types of automatic equipment ap- 
proved by Underwriters Laboratories. The simplest 
and cheapest, though least comprehensive, employs a 
series of independent, small detectors properly spaced 
at ceiling level in the most hazardous areas—in fur- 
nace rooms, equipment closets, manual training shops, 
stair wells, upper halls. If fire breaks out in any of 
these areas, the heat banks up under the ceiling, since 
hot air always rises. When it reaches a temperature 
of 136 degrees, it melts a fusible plug, releasing freon 
gas from a cylinder to blow a shrill whistle audible 
for a half-mile. A twenty-unit system of this sort costs 
around $500, will help get children out of a building 
without confusion and hysteria. 

Much more comprehensive is an electrical system 
with detectors all over the building wired to set off a 
general alarm whenever the heat builds up to 135 
degrees in the vicinity of any one detector. Better 
still, as a means of having a fire “report itself,” is to 
have this electrical system connected by wire to the 
municipal fire department—as at Wellesley College— 
to sound the alarm there also. Usually the system in- 
cludes a control panel with annunciators near the 
building’s main entrance, which shows the exact loca- 
tion of the blaze. If the system employs the building’s 
electric supply, there is a supplementary power source 
in case the former should fail. 

Prices vary, but a typical system of this latter sort 
was recently installed in a two-story, seventeen-class- 
room elementary school in Palmyra, Nebraska, at a 
cost of $2,700. In Boulder, Colorado, the price for 
fifteen schools, complete with a fire department hook- 
up, averaged out at $2,000 a school. In P.S. 17 in 
Rochester, New York, a large school, the cost was 
$11,500. In new construction the cost of the system 
runs around one half of 1 per cent of the total con- 
struction cost. 

The most complete system combines automatic 
sprinklers, which actually combat the outbreak, with 
the detection system. The sprinklers are attached to 
water pipes in the ceiling over all the building, or 
they may be placed only in the most hazardous areas. 
They send out an umbrella-like spray of water drench- 
ing a hundred square feet of space, when the air 
temperature at the ceiling reaches 160 degrees. Repre- 
sentative figures for such sprinkler systems show a 
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cost of $5,879 for a seven-classroom building, $7,479 
for an eleven-classroom building. Or as Roy Tuch- 
breiter, chairman of the board of Continental Insur- 
ance Companies and foreman of the coroner’s jury 
investigating the Our Lady of the Angels fire in Chi- 
cago, said, every school in that city could be “sprin- 
klered” for, $1.25 per capita. In a school the main 
object is to get the children out quickly and to call 
the fire department. Sprinklers add a further divi- 
dend; they minimize fire damage. They also result in 
savings on insurance premiums. 

A completely automatic system—detectors wired to 
the local fire department and sprinklers in hazardous 
areas—is planned for the $$,800,000 school being built 
in Stamford, Connecticut. The cost is to be $40,000, 
which is just over 1 per cent of the total cost of the 
school. 


Fight Fire with Foresight 

There are hundreds of combustible schools like 
Our Lady of the Angels and hundreds more that are 
worse. At the National Fire Protection Association 
symposium on school fires in June, N. L. Englehardt, 
Sr., an eminent educational consultant, said: “On the 
basis of personal inspection of more than five thou- 
sand schools, I can say there is not a single school 
system with buildings completely free of serious fire 
hazards. The Chicago fire has forced thousands of 
corrections; many more thousands of existing hazards 
still await detection, correction, or elimination.” 

In most of the combustible schools as well as in 
more modern buildings with combustible contents, 
we are still playing Russian roulette with our chil- 
dren’s safety, depending on panicky human beings éo 
find the fire and sound the alarm in time. There is no 
excuse for this when automatic systems cost compara- 
tively so little. 

Says R. C. Malquist, president of the International 
Association of Fire Chiefs: “Approved automatic fire 
detection systems should be mandatory in all schools.” 
Donald S. Charles, immediate past president of that 
organization, adds: “I know of nothing that will pay 
a greater dividend on so small an investment.” 

The potential disaster inherent in eleven school 
fires a day, the wanton waste of thirty million dollars’ 
worth of school properties annually, should alone 
convince us that no investment is too great if it will 
make a school structurally fire-safe. 

It’s your school system, your money, your children. 

What do you propose to do about it? 





Paul W. Kearney, a leading authority on fire fight- 
ing, has written several books and more than 350 
articles on the subject. He is an honorary life member 
of the International Association of Fire Chiefs. 
Among his books are the aptly titled Disaster on 
Your Doorstep and I Smell Smoke. 
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© Why don’t the schools do something to counteract 
the constant stream of propaganda, on television and 
in magazines, encouraging smoking? The experts tell 
us that cigarette smoking leads to lung cancer. Isn't 
it the duty of the school to warn children about 
poisons of all kinds? —Mrs. C. E. 


You and your P.T.A., if the membership agrees 
with you, ought to ask your superintendent and 
board what they are doing—and what more they can 
do—to dissuade youngsters from smoking. 

And why not take up what parents themselves can 
do? 

New ammunition comes from a study of 22,000 
high school students in the public and parochial 
schools of Portland, Oregon, and nearby communi- 
ties. As Portland goes, in the matter of smoking, it is 
likely that so goes the nation’s youth. Here are some 
facts revealed by the study: 

How common ts cigarette smoking? 

Twenty-five per cent of the boys and 13.6 per cent of 
the girls are “regular” smokers. That is, they smoke at 
least once a week. More than three fourths of the smokers 
smoke daily; one fourth smoke half a pack a day or more. 

Do more take up smoking as they move through school? 

Yes. Among freshmen only 4.6 per cent of the girls and 
14.5 per cent of the boys smoke. The big jump occurs dur- 
ing the sophomore year. By the senior year 35.4 per cent 
of the boys and 26.2 per cent of the girls smoke. 

How much influence do parents have on the smoking 
habits of children? 

Considerable. “The percentage of regular smokers is 
highest among the children of families in which both par- 
ents smoke, . . . lowest in families in which neither par- 
ent has ever been a smoker. . , . The smoking behavior 
of boys tends to conform to that of the father, . . 


. of girls 
to that of the mother.” 


What types of students are most likely to become 
smokers? 

Smoking is more common among students who are not 
college bound, not in sports, and not in school activities. 
It is lowest among members of honor societies and those 


who belong to religious clubs. Which adds up to this con- 
clusion: “It’s not smart to smoke.” 


© Why aren’t school children required to read the 
fine old books we had to read—Ivanhoe, The Lady of 
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the Lake, Silas Marner, The Deerslayer, and others? 
I feel children ought to be introduced to the literary 
gems of all time. —M. L.N. 


It is true that most schools no longer require the 
reading of the familiar British and American literary 
classics. Recently I looked over a survey of the books 
listed in a dozen junior high school courses of study. 
Only one title turned up more than six times—Little 
Women. That famous book seems to hold its appeal 
for today’s youngsters. 

Two facts account for dropping the classics: (1) 
They are written in an old-fashioned kind of English 
very hard for a modern youngster (or an adult) to 
read. (2) The schools wish to foster the habit of wide 
reading for pleasure. Required reading of hard- 
going classics may turn some children away from 
reading forever. 

Most parents will applaud the new school aim as 
well stated by John H. Fischer, dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University: 

The teaching of reading can be called successful only 
when the student has reached the point where he reads 
well on his own initiative. . . . Such reading is not likely 
to occur unless the student has a chance to choose books 
for himself, something he can do only when he has a 
range of choice and the stimulation to choose. It is this 
opportunity and stimulus that a library in a school 
provides. 

But a student makes best use of a library when he is 
prepared to do so by careful teaching, when he has gained 
some basis for judging what is useful and excellent, at 
least the beginning of critical taste. . . 

The trick here is to lead the boy or girl to confidence 
in his own ability to read and understand, but to under- 
stand also that a truly useful book, even when it is chosen 
mainly for pleasure, stretches the mind and calls for some 
effort in its comprehension. 

I am sure Dr. Fischer agrees that the book clubs 
for children—both hard cover and paperback—also 
provide stimulation of choice and stretch the mind. 

If the school starts a child on the road to reading 
as a lifetime habit, it has done far more than lead 
him by the nose (and dull book reports) through a 
selected list of books, however great. 

—WILLIAM D. BouTweti 
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HOW GOOD 18 


“J won't have my child set apart in a 
special class.’ “Maybe Mike won't 

be so bored with school when he goes into 
that fast-reading class.’ These are 
typical comments from parents when 

the talk is about ability grouping. 


What are some of the facts about this 


controversial subject? 


© H. Armstrong Roberts 


MARTIN ESSEX 


FOR THE PAST DECADE a great debate has been under 
way about what should be taught in the American 
public school, how it should be taught, to whom it 
should be taught, and by whom. The growing de- 
mand for excellence in scholastic attainments has fo- 
cused debate on yet another question: How should 
children be grouped for instruction? 

Will your Danny and Mary achieve more if they 
are in a group with others of about the same mental 
maturity and mental ability? Or are they better off 
in a group with varying abilities? What’s better for 
Joe, a slow learner, or Linda, a gifted child—to be 
with others like themselves or in a mixed group? 

Without a doubt there is a widespread movement 
toward various forms of ability grouping. If the cur- 
rent trend continues, the organizational pattern of 
instruction for millions of children will be changed. 

Let me hasten to say that grouping of one kind or 
another is not new in the American school. It has, 
however, taken on new dimensions and new charac- 
teristics. Yet despite extensive study and experimen- 
tation, it is still a practice about which there are 
strong differences of opinion. 


Backgrounds and Beginnings 


Before the 1go0’s school administrators and teach- 
ers paid little attention to the adjusting of classes, 
standards, or subject matter to individual pupils. The 
standards were rigid, the curriculum was fixed, and 
it was up to the pupils to do the adjusting. If they 
didn’t make the grade, they dropped back, dropped 
out, or were put out. This, of course, is an oversim- 
plification, but not until the turn of the century did 
all states have compulsory school attendance laws. 

For the first time in history every man’s son and 
daughter, not just a fortunate few, had an opportu- 
nity for an education extending through high school. 
But the schools faced the new and tremendous task 
of educating all the children of all the people. The 
earlier educational practices were inadequate and 
unsuitable. Large numbers of children had neither 
the innate ability nor the drive to succeed. To cope 
with the great tide of change, school administrators 
and teachers tried to make adjustments by organizing 
pupils in various ways, most commonly in a three- 
track system. I recall vividly my own student teach- 
ing experience in the 1920’s in a three-track school. 

Groups were labeled with nondescriptive terms in 
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Ability Grouping? 


an effort to avoid creating any feeling of inferiority. 
Children were in an X, Y, or Z group, rather than 
in an A, B, or C group, or they were called Robins, 
Bluebirds, and Orioles. Sometimes the low-ability 
group was placed in what was called an “opportunity 
room.” Another way of coping with individual dif- 
ferences in this period was double promotion, or 
grade skipping, for the bright. 

Unfortunately techniques of mental measurement 
were relatively undeveloped. Nor did teachers have 
enough understanding of child growth and the learn- 
ing process to develop programs suited to individual 
differences. There was little knowledge about differ- 
ent kinds of mental ability and their relation to the 
various school subjects and skills. Hence the three- 
track system of the 1g20’s put the child in the same 
group for all his instruction, though he might be far 
better in reading than in arithmetic. 

Another trend of the 1920's was the movement to- 
ward a child-centered curriculum. Under the most 
extreme child-centered approach each child pro- 
ceeded at his own rate of learning and level of abil- 
ity. Schoolwork was arranged in units that might be 
completed one by one. If a child did the C units, he 
earned a C. If the next units were completed he got 
a B, and the final units entitled him to an A. The 
experiment was not long-lived, but it contributed 
knowledge and materials that proved helpful in 
adapting teaching methods and programs to varying 
levels of ability. 


Group-Centered Schools 

The 1930’s saw a movement away from the child- 
centered approach toward a group-centered ap- 
proach that encouraged cooperation, self-expression, 
and poise. It enabled each child to contribute to a 
unit of school work in accordance with his abilities. 
A group, for example, would all work on a project, 
which might be about the community, the farm, in- 
dustry, a foreign country, or health. In the group the 
brilliant child had an opportunity for expression and 
leadership; the less endowed child could contribute 
by constructing exhibits or tabulating information. 

At about the same time there developed the prac- 
tice of putting children into separate groups, usually 
three, for instruction in reading. Generally this took 
place within the classroom, although in some schools 
where there were two or more rooms of the same 
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grade, teachers might exchange pupils for reading. 

Gradually over the years prospective teachers were 
being better trained to recognize individual differ- 
ences and adapt their teaching methods accordingly. 
Also, more teaching materials suited to a wide range 
of abilities were being published. These develop- 
ments made it increasingly possible to keep children 
of the same age together, despite differing abilities. 


Here and Now 

What about present practices and trends? Group- 
ing for the teaching of reading within the classroom 
has become standard practice. Grouping is also being 
used to teach arithmetic and, less often, other sub- 
jects. There is a strong and rather widespread feeling 
that it should not be used in the social studies. Many 
educators believe the social studies should serve as a 
laboratory of democratic learning for pupils of vary- 
ing abilities and backgrounds, no less than a labora- 
tory for developing leadership. 

In schools that are big enough, children are often 
grouped in rooms on the basis of their mental ma- 
turity and capacities. Even in these rooms, where 
pupils are similar in many ways, there may be smaller 
groups, based on differing abilities. Children are not 
like milk; you can’t homogenize them completely. 

Several communities are experimenting with an 
ungraded system in which each child progresses at 
his own pace and there are no annual promotions. 
Then, too, some school systems have special classes 
or special schools for exceptionally bright or gifted 
children. They may be grouped together for the aca- 
demic program but rejoin their classmates for school 
activities and projects. The program may also be en- 
riched with the study of a foreign language, and 
they may have a chance to learn typing and crafts. 

One popular notion about ability grouping needs 
to be dispelled: It is not exclusively concerned with 
the academically talented. It aims to provide for 
every child a program that challenges his abilities 
but is not beyond them. For example, in one school 
system that established reading groups, the low 
achievers, who had been falling behind at a rate of 
two and a half months a year, made a net average 
gain of five months a year, The middle group cov- 
ered the required reading work of the grade level in 
a year. The upper group, in addition to the required 
work, had an enrichment program. 
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Many schools are also organized to help the very 
slow-learning pupils who are not able to proceed 
through the entire school program. These youngsters 
usually learn better and are happier in separate 
classrooms, but they may engage in some school 
activities quite successfully. 

You may have read about communities that oper- 
ate special schools for the gifted. Yet actually only 
one community outside the eastern part of the United 
States has these schools. Such an arrangement, it is 
felt, cheats children of the benefits of living in the 
society of normal youth; it is not likely to spread. 

Throughout the great surge toward ability group- 
ing, I have noted little interest in speeding up pu- 
pils. Rather, the concern is for excellence and the 
maximum achievement of each pupil, both in schol- 
arship and in personal development. 


clusions and Criteria 

How good is ability grouping? On the basis of 
past experience, experimentation with grouping is 
warranted in any school of sufficient size and staff 
to undertake it. 

We can expect that devices to identify pupils’ abil- 
ities will continue to be improved. The measures now 
used include mental maturity, standardized achieve- 
ment, and aptitude tests; marks in the various sub- 
jects; pupils’ aspirations; and teachers’ judgments. 
Ability grouping requires schools to have more man- 
power for testing, guidance, and counseling and 
more personnel for organization of the school. 

Ability grouping will be as good as the particular 
school and community make it. If it is to serve its 
purpose of providing better learning experiences for 
all children—the slow, the average, and the academi- 
cally talented—we should be mindful of certain 
things: 

In any approach to ability grouping the foremost 
purpose of the American school should be kept in 
mind, Traditionally we are dedicated to instruction 
for citizenship in a republican form of government, 
and we have found our system a rewarding one. For 
this reason, most analysts of ability grouping be- 
lieve that all children should spend at least some of 
their school experiences in a typical classroom—one 
that includes many types of pupils. Almost any posi- 
tion of leadership involves working with a cross- 
section of humanity. To deny children and youth this 
type of laboratory experience in school is to rob 
them of a most valuable part of their education. 

Ability grouping has a better chance of success 
when parents understand individual differences. 
Children differ in their mental and emotional make- 
up as sharply as in physical characteristics. As par- 
ents and teachers, our responsibility is to recognize 


j \ article in the series “A Program for ‘His Excel 


the study program on the school-age child 
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and work with these differences, not to obscure 
them, neglect them, or praise or blame each other or 
the child for their existence. 

Parents need to understand that ability grouping 
aims at benefiting all children, not a selected few. 
Different programs for different children are not bet- 
ter or worse, superior or inferior; they are merely 
different. Putting certain children in a special group 
or class means that the school is trying to give every 
child work that challenges his abilities but is not 
beyond them. 

The program to identify children’s abilities should 
be continuous and comprehensive. It should include 
school grades and teachers’ appraisals in addition to 
a variety of tests. It should start early in elementary 
school and continue through high school. Americans 
do not want their children’s future determined by 
the results of a single testing program at age ten or 
eleven, as, happens in some countries. We prefer to 
have children’s abilities and progress appraised peri- 
odically and to make changes in grouping whenever 
they seem in the child’s best interests. 

Provision should be made for frequent conferences 
between teacher and parent, counselor and parent, 
and teacher and counselor. At the high school level 
the student can participate in some conferences. 

A pattern of ability grouping suited to one com- 
munity may not be to another. As we have seen, 
there are a number of patterns: grouping in each sub- 
ject, grouping “across the board,” special schools, an 
ungraded system, individualized instruction within a 
classroom, honors groups, and the like. Some schools 
already have reasonably homogeneous groups by vir- 
tue of the nature of the community. The patterns a 
school chooses will be determined by the needs of 
children and the staff and resources available. 

In the improvement of education, the P.T.A. has 
always made valuable contributions. Through its 
parent education study-discussion groups and its pro- 
grams at regular meetings, parents can learn to un- 
derstand individual differences and the purposes of 
ability grouping. The P.T.A. can also encourage 
teacher-parent and parent-counselor conferences, and 
it can promote public support for expanding and 
improving guidance and counseling services. 

To achieve excellence we must challenge not only 
the academically talented but all boys and girls. The 
belief of the American people in the worth of each 
person, our concern for each child, our faith in edu- 
cation, and our native ingenuity now spurred by 
national needs in a competitive world—all these will 
propel us to new levels of excellence in the future. 





President of the American Association of School 
Administrators and superintendent of schools in 
Akron, Ohio, Martin Essex is one of America’s lead- 
ing educators and one of our most successful 
builders of home-school relations. 
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MICDORED C. TEMPLIN 


LEARNING TO TALK is a crucial step in a 
child's life—so crucial that parents lis 
ten eagerly for the baby’s first intelligi- 
ble sounds. And they usually worry a 
bit, too. Early, sometimes too early, 
they start wondering, “Isn’t it time for 
Johnny to talk?” Or, later, “It’s hard 
to understand what Johnny says. May- 
be he has a speech defect.” Or, “Why 
does Susie next door talk so much bet- 
ter than Johnny? They're the same 
age.” 

These are among the questions par- 
ents frequently ask, not only of them- 
selves but of speech specialists. The 
answers, of course, must vary with the 
individual child. Speech development 
is complex, and we need to know many 
things about a youngster before we can 
answer questions about the way he 
talks—or doesn’t talk. Nevertheless, in- 
based on studies of 


formation many 


children’s speech development should 


give parents a greater appreciation of 


the speech growth of a particular child. 

When should a child begin to talk? 
Although he may say “ma-ma” or “da- 
da” quite often during his first year, 
he is not really talking unless he uses 
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these syllables meaningfully. His first 
“word” will be the sound or syllables 
he uses to signify a definite person or 
situation. Thus if he says “da-da” to 
refer to his father, his brother, or even 
the little dog, he is beginning to talk. 
These first “words” frequently are, but 
need not be, recognizable English 
words; the important thing is that they 
have some definite meaning. Children 
whose speech development is normal 
may begin to use words at any time 
from nine or ten months to twenty 
months or later, but the usual age is 
around one year. 


Prattle Patterns 

When a little child just starting to 
talk says “mama” he may mean “This 
is my “Feed me; I’m hun- 
gry,” “I want to go to bed,” or a num- 


mother,” 


ber of other things. The meaning of 
these early words depends upon the 
situation in which they are uttered. 
sut when a child puts two words to- 
gether, as in “Mama go,” then we can 
say that adult speech, which is freer 
from the immediate environment, be- 
This putting-two- 


gins to appear. 
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words-together will begin, ordinarily, 
between a year and a half and two 
years, though many children start earl- 
ier or later. 

After a child utters two words in 
sequence, his general pattern of speech 
development can be quite accurately 
predicted. However, his rate in devel- 
oping the pattern is likely to be vari- 
able. 

Gradually his sentences become long- 
er and more grammatically complex as 
he adds modifying words, phrases, and 
clauses. Preschool children will string 
sentences together with “and” 
after another. Occasionally they will 
connect sentences in more complicated 
ways—with “where,” “when,” or “be- 
cause.” Certainly a higher level of men- 


one 


tal growth is associated with saying “I 
want to eat because I'm hungry” than 
with “I’m hungry, and I want to eat.” 
Yet practically all the grammatical 
constructions used by adults appear in 
the speech of many five-year-olds and 
of most eight-year-olds. 
As a child's sentences 
length, he uses more and more words. 
After the first few, 


increase in 
new ones come 
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A n article in the series “Right 
from the Start,” the study 
program on the preschool child. 





slowly for about a year, then much more 
rapidly. The actual number of words 
reported in children’s vocabularies at 
about six years ranges all the way from 
than 
twenty thousand, depending on wheth- 


twenty-five hundred to more 
er a study reports the vocabulary chil- 


dren understand or the vocabulary 
they use, which is always smaller. The 
child 
long before he uses them, and the older 
child 
words he never uses at all. 

Most 


deal 


very young understands words 


preschool understands many 
young children talk a good 
as all parents know. Like any 
new skill, once speech is achieved, it 
is practiced and practiced. The young- 
ster who is just beginning to talk keeps 
“What's this?” “What's this?” 


over and over again as he goes about 


4 ul 
saying, 


the room pointing to chairs, tables, and 
so on. Even parents don’t always real- 
ize the tremendous amount of practice 
that goes into the early speech devel- 
been ob- 


opment of children. It has 


served that four-year-olds | speak as 


many as ten or twelve thousand words 
in a single day and are rarely quiet, 
during their waking hours, for longer 
than five minutes at a time. 

Studies of the articulation of speech 
sounds by young children have been 
carried on for many years now. They 
tell us that infants, as they babble, ac- 
curately produce many sounds during 
their first year. Frequently. however, 
sounds are inaccurately 


these same 


produced in the first words children 
say. A preschool child will often sub- 
stitute one Some- 


sound for another. 


times he will aim at a sound and not 
quite get his tongue around it, or per- 
haps miss it altogether. Not until the 
average child is seven or eight years 
likely 


sounds in words as accurately as do 


old is he to produce all the 


most adults 


Consonant Confusion 


Unlike vocabulary, the correct pro- 
duction of speech sounds increases rap- 
idly in the early preschool years and 
more slowly in later preschool and early 
elementary years. By the age of four 
or five most youngsters are easily un- 
derstood; little or none of their speech 
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is unintelligible. On the other hand, 
almost all four- and five-year-olds have 
difficulty in producing several speech 
sounds accurately. A few sounds such 


“oe 


are a 


“ 


and “r,” which are often 
repeated, may account for considerable 
distortion in a child’s speech. (We get 
an idea of how much distortion the “s”’ 
sound alone can produce if we read 
any paragraph aloud and substitute a 


“th” for each “s’). If “r” and “lI” are 


also misarticulated, the distortion is 


increased. These three 


sounds account for many speech trou- 


tremendously 


bles among elementary school children. 

Certain trends can be detected in the 
development of correct articulation. 
Vowels and diphthongs—that is, sounds 


like the underlined sounds in “cat” 


and “cow” are accurately articulated at 


an earlier age than are consonant 
sounds. Three-year-old children have 
little trouble in accurately producing 
most vowel sounds, though less than 


two thirds of their consonant sounds 


are produced correctly. 


Sound Barriers 


Among consonant sounds there is a 
relatively stable and hence predictable 
order of development. Sounds such as 


m,” “n,” “p,” “t,” and “g” are accu- 


rately articulated much earlier than 


are sounds like “‘s,”” “1,” and “r,”” which 


require more precise and _ intricate 
tongue adjustments. Moreover, a sound 
like the “‘s’’ in “sin” is often confused 
with the somewhat similar beginning 
sounds in “fin,” “thin,” “shin,” and 
“chin.” 

Younger children often substitute a 
more visible sound that is produced 
forward in the mouth for a less visible 
sound that is produced farther back. 
“good” or “tev” for 


Thus “dood” for 


“key” is common among young pre- 


schoolers, though school-age children 
usually manage these sounds with ease. 

Most children can produce a sound 
at the beginning of a word more easily 
than they can say the same sound at 
the end of a word. It is not at all un- 
usual to find a three-year-old who cor- 
in “thumb” 


rectly articulates the “th” 


but incorrectly says “mouse” for 
“mouth.” 

Children of the same age may vary 
greatly in speech skill. Some three-year- 
olds speak as well as most four-year- 
olds, and some four-year-olds surpass 
But 


their rate of growth, all children, as 


most six-year-olds. regardless of 


they get older, articulate more _pre- 


cisely, increase their vocabularies, and 
use more complex sentences. 

It appears that children who hear 
much adult speech in their immediate 
environment are likely to develop 
speech patterns more rapidly. “Only” 
children, studies show, are ahead of 
children with brothers or sisters; these 
surpass twins; and twins show more 
apid speech development than do 
hildren in institutions. It is likely that 
there is a decreasing amount of adult 
speech in the lives of each of these 
groups. 

Studies give us also some indication 
that children today talk more and are 
more advanced in speech than were pre- 


vious generations. This finding of sci- 


entists agrees with the observations of 
teachers, and other 
adults. The environment of present- 
day children probably offers more 
stimulation toward speech. Certainly 
TV brings children into contact with 
more adult speech and focuses atten- 
tion upon it by such things as enlarged 
pictures of the face. Then, too, the 
permissiveness of modern parents and 
their democratic practice of including 
children in family discussions may also 
that 


many parents, 


create a climate fosters verbal 
expression. 

Parents and teachers are primarily 
concerned with how well they can un- 
rather than with 


whether the children can understand 


derstand children, 
them. Yet children need to understand 
their elders, if only because the words 
a child uses are largely those he hears. 


Many youngsters are “talked down to” 
so much that they don’t get a chance 
to enlarge their vocabulary. True, baby 
talk is probably less common than it 
used to be, but there are other ways of 
oversimplifying language that 
slow down a child’s ability to under- 


may 


stand. So tell him the correct names of 
objects and of experiences. It will help 
him to build the kind of vocabulary 
that will make satisfactory communi- 
cation possible. 

Some years ago, in an attempt to 


When Little Three Years has clear, 
coherent speech, his parents are 
happy and proud. When he hasn’t, 
they are distressed. But their fears 
may be groundless, especially uf 
they understand the ways and 


woes of learning to talk. 
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adapt her language to what she thought 
was the level of a child’s speech, a 
woman learned a good deal in a very 
brief time. She was riding on a bus, 
and when the bus stopped near a rail- 
road station, she took this opportunity 
to become acquainted with the attrac- 
tive five- or six-year-old in the seat 
ahead of her. She tapped the young- 
ster on his shoulder and said, ‘Isn't 


> 


that a nice choo-choo?” The youngster 
looked at the engine, looked at her. 
then looked back at the engine before 
he said, “No, it’s a diesel.” This child 
had a chance to enlarge his world, and 
to discuss it, by being given the precise 
words for the things he saw. 


Clearing the Thought Ways 


It is just as important, of course, to 
speak to a child in words that he can 
understand. Very often we grownups 
assume that a child knows the mean- 
ing of certain words merely because 
they are frequently used. A young 
mother had a kindergarten child who 
was a dawdler at breakfast. Every day 
she said to him, “Hurry up or you'll 
be late.” This began in September and 
went on through October and into No 
vember. One morning the child looked 


up at her from his breakfast and said, 
“Mommy, what’s late?” 

He had said the word “late” before, 
and she had used the word over and 
over, so she was a bit perplexed at his 
comment. Then she began to ask her- 
self what “late” really meant to him 
as she had used it each morning. Actu- 
ally she was the one who was in a 
hurry. She had to leave the house at 
eight-thirty to get to her job on time. 
On the way she would drop her son 
off at kindergarten, which didn’t re- 
quire al] the youngsters to be there 
until about ten-thirty. 

When the mother realized this, she 
began to translate the word “late” into 
situations that meant something to the 
youngster. He began to speed up when 
“Don't want to be at 
school in time to greet your friends?” 


she said, you 
or “Remember yesterday at school you 
and Jane were building a boat? Let’s 
get there early so that you can surprise 
her by having some of it finished.” 
These suggestions meant something to 
the child, and he began to hurry. Thus 
an adult can help increase a child's 
understanding by forcing himself* to 
learn what his own words really con- 


vey to the youngster. 


When a young child utters his first 
words he is at the threshold of a new 
world—the world of understanding 
and being understood. Before him lies 
the arduous and exciting task of learn- 
ing to make words say what they mean, 
of learning to savor word music and 
word poetry. Before him, too, lies the 
unfolding joy of sharing the minds of 
others through their words. This task 
and this joy will continue all his life. 
It is for us, his parents and teachers, to 
set children on the road to clearer, 
sharper, more artful expression, to full- 
er and more precise understanding. 
Thus we can be sure that the years will 
strengthen and not stifle the child’s 
natural language, that the 
word-ways will remain open and free. 


love of 





Mildred C. Templin’s wide expert- 
ence in her chosen field includes speech 
correction work in the public schools 
and teaching at Purdue. An authority 
on children’s speech, she is a professor 
in the Institute of Child Development 
and Welfare at the University of Min- 
nesota. She has just published a study 
of 480 children that is a significant 
contribution to our understanding of 
how language develops. 





From “Say It With Words” 


THE LOVE OF worps inheres in all of us. It is as natural as the fear of falling and much 


more pleasant. It begins to express itself in prattle when each sound has a meaning all 


its own and grows when we discover that objects around us have names—some odd and 


vastly amusing—and when we hear the nonsense of our own minds echoed and organized in 


nursery rhymes. 


Our enjoyment of words as words never quite forsakes us, although it dims in the 


grim confusion of education, when we have to learn so much that we don’t want to know. 


We become corrupted by what Shelley calls the world’s slow stain, and we must become 


as little children to recover what we need not have lost. 


The child who has been nurtured in words, who has been taught the music of words 


through the emotions, has a start he never loses. 


Parents will do their child a lasting 


service if they see that the child grows up with words as brothers and sisters and toys 
and friends. 


—CuHar.es W. Fercuson, Say It With Words (to be reviewed in October). 


Reprinted by permission of Alfred A. Knopf. 
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ARE YOU ONE OF THE GROWING NUMBER OF PARENTS 
who have felt the shock of seeing among their child's 
possessions some of the filth that is being sent to 
young people through the mails? Even if you aren't, 
you can imagine the horror and heartache that such 
a discovery has brought to other parents. Mailed 
pornography knows no boundaries. It infiltrates ev- 
ery part of the country, reaching children and youth 
on farms and in cities, in suburbs and slums, in stern 
homes and trustingly permissive ones. No child is 
safe from this most ruthless of all rackets—the distri- 
bution of pornography by mail. 

[he material comes in a plain envelope, bearing 
your child’s name. The pictures inside defy descrip- 
tion. They are not just nudes. They picture the naked 
bodies of men and women, often boys and girls, sin- 
gly and together, in every imaginable position of 
lewdness, intimacy, and perversion. Some of them 
masquerade as “art photographs.” Others are por- 
traits to be hung in a youth’s room as a reminder of 

how joyous life can be if one is modern.” Some are 
enclosed in small, attractive gift cases that a boy can 
give to his girl or boastfully display to his friends. 
Other pictures are on the backs of playing cards— 
samples of complete decks that the recipient is urged 
to order and resell to his friends, card by card, at a 
commission that sounds fabulous to a youngster. 

Where does the torrent of smut come from? How 
does it get mailed to your home? Who is responsible? 

Che child who receives the degrading stuff may be 
innocent of wrongdoing. As a young art student, he 
may have answered a magazine advertisement for art 
materials. Or he may have sent a dime or a quarter 
for a train or a model airplane offered at a bargain 
as a come-on. Such innocent actions can put his 
name on a “sucker list” for commercialized smut. 

Or he may have done nothing at all to bring on the 
deluge. His name may have been taken from a high 
school yearbook, the membership list of a youth 
club, or a newspaper story about school activities. 
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Another Dope Peddler 


The Post Office Department estimates that between 
seven hundred thousand and a million children will 
receive unsolicited obscene and pornographic mate- 
rials through the mails this year. No one can be 
certain that his child will not be a victim of the 
mail traffickers in smut and slime. 


H ow does an obscene picture affect a child or youth 
who sees it? Children are by nature curious, daring, 
breathlessly eager for new sensations. Yet on some 
guileless minds such a picture may barely register. 
On others the imprint may quickly blur and dis- 
solve. But on mind after mind the impression is 
likely to be powerful and lasting. The U.S. Senate 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
believes pornography may be most damaging to the 
child who has had little or no sex education. 
Pictures of obscenity and perversion may excite 
children, giving them a feeling of being grown up. 
Or they may make all intimacy seem foul and dis- 
gusting. Testifying before the subcommittee, Dr. 
senjamin Karpman,- chief psychotherapist at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital. in Washington, D. C., said, “You 
can take perfectly healthy boys or girls and by ex- 
posing them to abnormalities you can virtually 
crystallize their habits for the rest of their lives.” 
Arthur E. Summerfield, U.S. Postmaster General, 
charges the purveyors of pornography with contrib- 
uting to the alarming increase in juvenile delin- 
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THE NEW 


quency. “Sex criminals and sex murderers,” he says, 
“almost always have a long record of addiction to 
pornographic and sadistic material.’’ We had better 
heed the implications of this statement; children 
who have never been exposed to such material may 
become the victims of sex criminals who have been 
exposed to it. It is to the interest of all parents, 
therefore, that not only their own children but all 
children be protected from this immoral sewage. 


We cannot risk delay. The indecent traffic is grow- 
ing heavier every day. Mail-order pornography is 
big business. Every year the “large, defiant barons 
of obscenity,” as Mr. Summerfield calls them, sell 
some seven hundred million dollars’ worth of filth. 
Complaints about this depraved merchandising flood 
the Post Office Department at the rate of at least 
fifty thousand annually. They come from clergymen, 
high school principals, college presidents, newspaper 
editors, P.T.A. members, and other alarmed citizens. 

Why doesn’t the Post Office Department do some- 
thing about the wholesale promotion and distribu- 
tion of filth through the mails? Over the years the 
department has diligently tried to keep the mails 
clear of indecent matter. But it has met powerful 
opposition from the people who stand to profit by 
the corruption of children. Occasionally resistance 
has come from others—from people dedicated to 
freedom of the press. Confusing liberty with license, 
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these people unwittingly assist the purveyors of 
pornography. 

Last year the Post Office Department conducted 
four thousand investigations of obscene mailings and 
caused the arrest of 293 persons—an increase of 45 
per cent over the figure for the previous year and 
the highest number on record. Nevertheless, as the 
figures indicate, the quantity of filth in the mails 
is increasing every day. This is partly because the 
smut sellers, knowing that tremendous profits can 
be realized from a small investment, are willing to 
risk a small fine or a light prison sentence. It is 
partly because certain courts, notably those in Los 
Angeles and New York, where most of the mail-order 
business in pornography originates, have been ex- 
tremely cautious in their decisions on obscenity. 
Their liberal rulings have established virtual sanc- 
tuaries in which dealers in obscenity operate with 
impunity. 


In 1958, as a result of persistent urging by the 
Post Office Department, an important forward step 
was taken: The obscenity statute was amended. 
Previously distributors of pornography could be 
prosecuted only in the district in which the obscene 
material was mailed. The amended law makes it pos- 
sible to prosecute the merchants of filth at inter- 
mediate offices and at the point of delivery, where 
the actual damage is done. And it authorizes fines up 
to ten thousand dollars for second offenders and 
imprisonment for ten years. We now have a power- 
ful means of stamping out a vile racket. 

But success depends on the cooperation of a con- 
cerned citizenry, the people into whose homes the 
obscene materials are sent. Parents can do more than 
anyone else to help apprehend the mailers of filth. 
The Post Office Department therefore urges all par- 
ents to take two simple steps: 

Save all materials received, including the envelopes 
and enclosures. 
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Report the matter immediately to the Postmaster 
General or to the local postmaster, and turn the 
materials over to him. 

In appealing to the nation to defeat commercial- 
ized pornography, it was natural that the Post Office 
Department should ask the help of the National 
Congress. At the annual convention last May a mes- 
sage was presented by W. D. Brewer, regional di- 
rector of the Denver region of the U.S. Post Office 
Department. Mr. Brewer read a telegram from Deputy 
Postmaster General Edson O. Sessions addressed to 
the delegates. ‘Postmaster General Summerfield,” 
he told them, “is waging an all-out effort at all 
levels, but most importantly he needs the help of 
parents and educators if the campaign to erase smut 
and filth is to be effective. In a recent report to Con- 
gress the Postmaster General said, ‘It is clear there 
must be a greater, expanded awareness of the serious- 
ness and the demoralizing results of the wholesale 
distribution of filth to the children of this coun- 
try... . It is my opinion that the greatest single 
need today is widespread and concerted public sup- 
port of this program.” ” 


The National Congress was already acutely aware 


of the problem. For several months its action com- 
mittee on comics, motion pictures, radio, and tele- 
vision, headed by J. C. Moffitt, secgnd vice-president, 
had been studying the problem of pornography and 
its impact upon American children and youth. When 
the message from the Post Office Department was 
delivered, the action committee was ready with its 
recommendations. 

Che committee urged that state congresses, coun- 
cils, and local units form action committees and in- 
vite all other interested groups to cooperate in the 
analysis and solution of the problem. Councils and 
local units were urged to cooperate with distributors 
of publications and with law enforcement agents to 
end the distribution of obscene materials. The com- 
mittee recommended that each state congress, with 
professional legal assistance, compile a summary and 
interpretation of its state laws on obscenity and 
distribute copies to all P.T.A.’s in the state. Through 
National Congress publications the action committee 
itself proposes to disseminate similar information 
on federal laws for the assistance of state and local 
organizations. 

Unanimously the convention approved the recom- 
mendations of the action committee and voted to 
support the Postmaster General’s plan for combating 
the distribution of pornographic materials. 

But now a word of clarification: At this moment 
the National Congress is concentrating its forces on 
just one problem, the most urgent and alarming ol 
all—the filth that crowds home mailboxes and reaches 
children. The Congress has not set out to clean up 
newsstands, greatly as some may stand in need ol 
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a powerful scrub brush and a strong detergent. It is 
not girding itself to attack the magazines that exploit 
curiosity about sex and cater to prurient taste. How- 
ever grave these menaces may be, they are not so 
immediately urgent as mail pornography. 

Nor is the Congress unaware of the fact that some 
adults buy obscene material and bring it home, 
where it falls into the hands of children. We deplore 
this. It should be as unthinkable for any parent to 
bring such poison into his home as it would be to 
bring heroin or marijuana. But the problem is one 
of adult enlightenment and thus of adult education. 

Still less is the National Congress setting itself 
up as a censor of literature and art or as an agent 
for the restriction of freedom of expression. We 
realize that there are differences of taste and judg- 
ment about literature and art. But in the matter of 
mail-order obscenity there are no differences of opin- 
ion. The thousands of urgent protests to the Post 
Office Department prove beyond doubt that most 
Americans have no difficulty distinguishing between 
filth and art. No one could look at the slimy stuff 
that is going through the mails, literally by the ton, 
and have the slightest doubt that it is filth. 

The National Congress agrees with the Post Office 
Department that simple nudity, scanty clothing, or 
revealing garments, though we may disapprove of 
them, do not constitute obscenity. But lewd poses, 
shameless exhibitionism, erotic posturing, and por- 
trayals of unnatural sex behavior are unquestionably 
obscene. By no stretch of the imagination could any 
person, any mentally healthy person, deny that these 
things are pornographic and perverted. 


The National Parent-Teacher calls the attention of 
its readers to the urgency of this problem and to 
the action that is being taken by the National Con- 
gress. From time to time the magazine will bring you 
progress reports from the Congress’ action committee. 
It will also bring you the views and counsel of 
psychiatrists, sociologists, law enforcement officers, 
and other experts. 

What can you do right now? Carry out the Post- 
master General's instructions and take to your 
postmaster any indecent material that comes into 
your home through the mails. Urge your P.T.A. to 
establish and support a local action committee. 

The barons of obscenity exploit the innocence ol 
children for profit. They grow rich by robbing youth 
ol its happiness and its physical and mental health. 
If we parents, teachers, and other concerned citizens 
back up the Post Ofhice Department, if we insist on 
vigorous prosecutions and maximum penalties for 
the guilty, we can defeat the vicious purveyors ol 
pornography. The job will take perseverance, im- 
patience, and pluck. The stakes are high: Either we 
wipe out this new black plague or the pernicious 
infection will spread throughout our society. 
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TIME OUT 


FOR 


, Television 


A FAMILY GUIDE TO BETTER VIEWING 


ABEL AND BAKER (didn’t take the National Parent- 
Teacher with them on their historic flight into space. 
But if they had, the magazine couldn’t have received 
more publicity than it has since the announcement of 
its decision to evaluate TV programs. Scores of news- 
papers reported the decision, not a few on the front 
page. Some commented on their editorial page, in one 
sentence patting us on the head and in the next rais- 
ing the accusing cry of censorship. Several hurled 
forthright questions at us that deserve forthright 
answers. 

Just what is—and isn’t—this magazine’s purpose in 
evaluating TV programs? 

First of all, we repeat what we said at a press con- 
ference in Denver last May. Americans are intelligent, 
humane people, but you would never guess it from 
watching TV. We think we deserve better fare than 
we are getting on TV, or at least a wider choice. We 
believe more programs with more solid substance and 
more depth, intellectual and emotional, should be 
available. We said further that we intended to raise a 
rumpus about programs that take children on a 
voyage of violence and give them an undistilled hour 
of horror. 
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But we also stated that we were not setting our- 
selves up as a censor. Neither are we setting ourselves 
up as a self-appointed guide or adviser. On the con- 
trary, state congresses of parents and teachers as well as 
many individual P.T.A. members have long implored 
us to provide a TV guide similar to our “Motion 
Picture Previews,” which have appeared regularly in 
the National Parent-Teacher for some twenty years. 
And so, far from decreeing that such a guide is what 
P.T.A. members need, we are only heeding their re- 
quest. They want to know what is worth viewing and 
what isn’t, what is wholesome entertainment for chil- 
dren and what isn’t. We intend to give them the 
guidance they seek. But the role of a critic, or evalu- 
ator, is not the role of a censor. 

This is indeed a far cry from “Declaring War on 
the Networks,” as TV Guide titled its first mention 
of our TV evaluations. (Our thanks to TV Guide for 
a later editorial that was one of the most provocative 
we've seen.) It is the way of peace, not of war, to 
explore together the causes of discontent. The Na- 
tional Congress, through its official magazine, seeks to 
convert the mounting protests against shoddy TV 
programing into intelligent discussion that can be 
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helpful both to the TV industry and to the viewing 
public. We parents and teachers are among the audi- 
ence the networks and program sponsors wish to 
reach. We assume they will be glad to know they 
have reached us, and glad to hear not our guns but 
our thoughts. The mechanics of TV may surpass our 
understanding; the content does not. 

Our job is to protect children from whatever may 
harm them. No one can deny that much research is 
required to determine the effects of TV on children. 
Yet when reason and intuition tell us that programs 
filled with violence and vulgarity may be hurtful to 
children, must we wait for statistical and clinical 
proof? We are weary of being told that although a 
steady diet of aggression and violence may be harm- 
ful to children, there is no evidence to show that it 
really is. We are also skeptical of the argument that 
blood-and-thunder programs have a healthful effect 
because they siphon off a child’s natural hostility. We 
believe there are less brutalizing outlets for childish 
hostility than vicarious mayhem and murder. Yet we 
hear this drain-off-aggression theory so often that we 
wonder why some enterprising copywriter hasn't 
come up with the slogan “A built-in child psychia- 
trist with every TV set.” 


From time to time we shall present informed opin- 
ions from experts in child psychology, sociology, com- 
munications, and other fields that deal with human 
behavior and the forces that affect it. For the present, 
however, we shall answer several of the hard-hitting 
questions we have been asked. These are taken not 
only from the news stories mentioned earlier, but also 
from letters sent to us by parents, clergymen, pedia- 
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tricians, and others disturbed about the effects of TV 
on children and families: 


Will you praise the many programs that take view- 
ers on a voyage of cultural discovery and give them an 
undistilled hour of intellectual stimulation? 


The answer is a hearty and unconditional “Yes.” 
(Who but the more dyspeptic critics wouldn’t rather 
praise than find fault?) Any doubt should be dis- 
pelled by the evaluations in this issue and those to 
follow. But even if we were not biased in favor of 
fairness, we know that if we are to have more pro- 
grams that encourage cultural discovery and intellec- 
tual stimulation, we must support the ones we already 
have. And we shall do so just as vigorously as we 
expect to denounce programs that are trite or trivial 
or downright objectionable. 


Will you also raise a rumpus with the parents and 
teachers who form a great part of the audience that 
watches and apparently enjoys violence and brutality 
in some TV programs? 


Certainly. Why not? But our concern, we repeat, 
is to protect children against the sordid violence and 
excruciatingly bad taste of many programs. We do 
not undertake to protect adults or to deny them the 
foolish privilege of inferior entertainment. We will 
advise them to safeguard their children from the mor- 
bid, the ugly, and the tasteless. We will remind them 
of the need to set an example for their children. And 
we will urge them to try the better programs that we 
recommend. 

Moreover, we do not think that the thoughtful 
parents and teachers who share our concern for the 
welfare of children constitute a large part of the audi- 
ence for the TV fare to which we object. 

The Los Angeles Evening Mirror News recently 
made much of the fact that when CBS replaced Have 
Gun, Will Travel and Gunsmoke with a full-hour 
version of William Saroyan’s Human Comedy, the 
CBS switchboard “lit up with hundreds of irate calls. 

. All attempts to substitute the cerebral for the 
visceral,” the Mirror News editorialized, “bring the 
same reaction.” 

If this alone is the basis for believing that the 
American people can’t get enough of guns and gun 
smoke, it is a mighty weak one. Oddly enough it is 
the least articulate viewers who, when deprived of 
their feeble TV fare, suddenly become vociferous. 
But even if these viewers weren’t in the minority, 
must TV pander to the least of us, as if the least were 
the average—let alone the best of us? 

It has been said of George Bernard Shaw that the 
people loved him because he persuaded them that 
they were cleverer than they imagined. TV, can’t you 
do as much for us—make us think we are less visceral 
and more cerebral than we imagine we are? Can't 
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The National Parent-Teacher is grateful to the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and its president, 
Mrs. Isaac Loose, for conducting this pilot project in 
TV evaluation. We are also indebted to Mrs. Wayne R. 
Hannah, radio and television chairman of the Illinois 
Congress, and particularly to the coordinators of the 
monitoring groups: Mrs. William Davis, Belleville; 
Mrs. W. J. Hoeger, Oak Park; the Reverend Frederick 
Hahn, Carmi; Mrs. Lorin Jenkins, Clinton; and Mrs. 
William Metzger, Freeport. 


you, please, drain off some of the excess power of per- 
suasion in the commercials and use it to raise the 
standards of our viewing? 

Incidentally, if some parents and teachers watch 
programs of violence and brutality, can it be because 
there is so little else to watch other than some sun- 
rise shows and a few first-raters crammed into Sunday 
afternoons? Maybe the alternative is to junk the TV 
set and invest in a record player and some good books 
and magazines. A new TV set can always be bought if 
and when TV fare takes a decided turn for the better. 


Would the National Parent-Teacher offer construc- 
tive suggestions as to what kinds of programs should 
be telecast? 


Yes, gladly. 


Does the P.T.A. think it can make a dent in an 
industry that is more interested in showing a profit 
than in good shows? 

It can’t be shot for trying. Seriously, we’ve already 
expressed our faith in, and our hopes for, television. 
But no longer can the industry or the P.T.A. overlook 
the complaints against TV. Why not look into them 
together? Isn’t it time to stop scolding and backbiting 
and instead lay bold plans for better TV? Isn’t it time 
to join forces and together encourage carefully de- 
signed and coordinated research that will help make 
TV a moral and cultural force as well as a magnetic 
and profitable one? 

We are not blind to the problems that beset the 
industry. We recognize the almost insuperable diff- 
culty of finding creative writers to fill prime viewing 
time with good scripts against daily deadlines. We are 
aware of the harsh pressures of differing public views, 
often at sharp variance with one another. And we 
know there are problems of cost and of satisfying 
sponsors—also countless production headaches. 

None of these is simple to solve, but since when 
has an American industry been timid about tackling 
hard problems? 

Network executives know the value of Madison 
Avenue’s market research. They might well give equal 


heed to other expert opinions—the opinions of aca- 
demic and professional groups, of experts in the 
arts and in public affairs, of competent spokesmen for 
the American people in general—even to the opinions 
of the National Parent-Teacher. Where the mass 
media are concerned, we are all learners. If ever an 
instrument demanded exploration and experimenta- 
tion, it is TV. What we suggest is exploration and 
experiment designed to strengthen the medium as 
an instrument of culture, not merely as an instrument 
of sales. 


Who is going to evaluate TV programs for the 
National Parent-Teacher? 


P.T.A. members who know something about TV 
and a great deal about children. With the splendid 
cooperation of the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, we have set up viewing groups throughout 
Illinois, and the evaluations in this issue are a com- 
posite of their thinking. 

The California Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
adding its talent and concern to the national project, 
is organizing similar viewing groups. Others will 
shortly be organized in the East. 

Believers in experimentation, we ourselves are ex- 
perimenting. In the months ahead our criteria may 
be revised and refined, and so may the techniques by 
which we hope to achieve the most reliable kind of 
constructive criticism. In short, there is nothing fixed 
about any of our methods, not even the mold in 
which the evaluations are cast. 


So much for some of the questions that have come 
to us by letter, telegram, and telephone. We invite 
further questions. We also invite your comments, 
favorable or unfavorable. 

Again we say, the National Parent-Teacher is not 
setting itself up as a censor. Nor would it, if it could, 
impose any set of tastes or preferences upon its read- 
ers. Obviously everyone can’t admire and be stirred 
by the same programs. Moreover, as a wise English 
essayist has pointed out, “The only conclusions worth 
coming to (and this is true in art as in life) are one’s 
own conclusions.” But there is value and delight and 
sometimes dismay in marshaling and comparing 
conclusions. 

There is no need to expound the unprecedented 
possibilities in TV. We have seen it—though rarely— 
at its best; we see it too often at its poorest. This is a 
ratio we'd like to see reversed. 

To “best serve the public interest” is a responsi- 
bility that TV has placed upon itself from the day of 
its creation. Without being either impertinent or 
naive, we point to the Television Code of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters. We suggest that 
TV executives reread it carefully and thoughtfully, 
with full intent to abide by it. —E.H.G. 


The evaluations of TV programs follow on the next two pages. 
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EVALUATIONS : of TV PROGRAMS 


Children’s Shows 


Captain Kangaroo. CBS. 


Who could be more adventuresome to go a-sailing with 
than the jovial Captain Kangaroo and the delightful Mr. 
Greenjeans, not to mention such engaging puppet com- 
panions as the comical, big-eyed frog and the energetic 
worm—all so lifelike and friendly a child makes friends 
with them at once? These genial characters laugh and sing 
ind play and tell riddles, keeping a liv ely but gentle pace. 
In this sunny climate of fun and friendliness a child's 
imagination can joyously expand and grow. 

Under the Captain’s easy guidance he learns interesting 
facts about the world around him. He can learn, too, from 
the animals and other growing things, and not least from 
the artful style in which the dialogue is written and deliv 
ered, Best of all, the Captain and his crew smoothly steer 
the child viewer through channels of kindness and courtesy 
toward the gracious harbor of sympathy and love. The 
only adverse winds are the too, too frequent commercials 
ind the almost equally intrusive cartoon segment. 

\ first-rate show, heartily recommended for preschool 
and school-age children and for all who are not exiles from 
the world of childhood. 


Circus Boy. NBC. 


Every child needs adventure, and one of the most whole- 
some places he can find it is in the experiences of Corky, 
the little circus boy. Here is a new world of experience for 
the small viewer, one that will enlarge his mind and awaken 
new human sympathies. No playing down to the viewer 
here! Rather, as the child watches the circus people at work 
and play, he is encouraged to perform his own mental 
acrobatics with ideas and words. (Notice, though, how the 
context carefully brings out the meaning of each new word.) 

[he program can be of real educational value in show 
ing how love and kindness can soften rough men and a 
harsh environment. Because the setting, to remain true to 
life, must bring in some slang and crude behavior, Circus 
Boy might well be reserved for older children. 


Ding Dong School. Independent; syndicated. 


The huge bell flashes on the screen and clangs its big 
ding-dong to announce that a nursery school extraordinary 
is in session. Like every superior school, this one owes its 
success to the skill and sensitivity of its teacher. With thei 
beloved “Miss Frances,” as Dr. Horwich is known to her 
ardent little learners, children experience the joy of crea 
tive activity such as building with blocks, kneading clay, 
finger-painting. Ordinary household materials magically 
turn into tools that encourage resourcefulness. What need 
for elaborate toys when paper bags, shoeboxes, and shirt 
cardboards can be fashioned into fascinating articles? 

At Ding Dong School children eagerly learn to care ton 
pets, to plant and nurture growing things, to develop 
habits of cleanliness and safety. And of course there are 
happy encounters with books and with records to sing o1 
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dance with or just listen to. From time to time musicians 
come to visit, as do authors and other interesting adults. 
Through the “My Daddy Is” series children get acquainted 
with the policeman, fireman, truck driver, lawyer, engineer, 
and still other daddies. They learn a few words of Spanish 
or look at dolls loved by young folks of other lands— 
and at the same time glimpse the essential oneness of all 
human beings. 

But no matter what Miss Frances is teaching, her pupils 
gain a feeling for the values that count most in life: respect 
for parents, fair play, courtesy, reverence. The words that 
instill these values are carefully chosen, often repeated, so 
that no child can fail to understand them. Here is a place 
where a child’s mind is stretched, his imagination en- 
chanted, and his spirit made more generous. 

To help your children explore their world and find it 
good, let the big ding-dong summon them to this happy 
preschool of the air. 


Howdy Doody. NBC. 


There’s nothing actually harmful about Howdy Doody. 
It’s not overstimulating; there’s no rough language; it 
doesn’t torment your child with scenes of evil, violence, 
or terror. But a show ought to have more than negative 
virtues. And unfortunately the faults of Howdy Doody are 
quite positive. Many of the characters are but distorted 
human beings. The acting is mediocre, and the conversa- 
tion is monotonous or stupid. Worse still, it leaves the 
viewer passive, does not exercise his mind or prod his 
imagination. 

It may not hurt two-year-olds to watch this show—but 
why should they? 


Lassie. CBS. 


\ boy and a dog—this ancient formula is still one of 
the quickest and pleasantest paths to an unspoiled heart. 
Lassie and the young farm boy who is his master offer a 
moving example of trust and dependency between a child 
and his pet. A child’s feeling for animals is deepened as he 
senses the devoted loyalty of the dog. At the same time 
his sense of responsibility is developed as he comes to 
understand how a pet needs love and care from his child 
companion. 

rhe outstanding quality of this show is tenderness. 
Sometimes it may be a little overdone, but by and large 
the effect is good. The family relationships are happy, the 
experiences portrayed seem real, and the values that are 
held high meet the standards you set for your own child. 
Ihe farm setting, too, is natural and is attractive to both 
country and city children. 

Worthwhile viewing for the entire family. 


Mighty Mouse. CBS. 


It is hard to see what moral or artistic standards 
prompted the making of these cartoons. The plot is often 
built around brutality and terror. There are scenes of 
violence, of leering suggestiveness. The characters are peo- 
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ple you wouldn't want your child to know. For instance, 
one show featured a cruel, perverted hypnotist. Another 
presented an unattractive, man-hungry female, who turned 
out to be none other than the children’s old friend, Goldi- 
locks. The wolf in the same story was an unreformed 
criminal fresh from a prison term, who was airily described 
as “a wolf on the loose who found there had been some 
changes made in good old Goldilocks.” This is not only 
cynical but corny. And it matches up perfectly with every- 
thing else in the show—the inane dialogue, the mediocre 
acting, the monotonous plots forever depicting a super- 
human rescue. 
Recommended for mice. 


Romper Room. Independent. 


Grandmother has a good time watching this program 
because she always enjoys looking at children. The chil- 
dren who are on the program evidently have a good time 
too, and the same holds for many youthful viewers. True, 
the quality may vary in different parts of the country, for 
this show is built around a standardized framework that is 
filled out with local talent. Such a plan necessarily means 
that the action must be extremely simple so that the little 
amateur actors may acquit themselves without disaster. 
Nevertheless there is an artless if sometimes tedious charm 
about the way in which the unpracticed performers falter 
through the simple games and offer their childish com- 
ments to the teacher. Trite but trustworthy are the staples 
of the entertainment; there are even some lapses into learn- 
ing. 

At least it’s harmless. 


Teen-A ge Fare 


Dick Clark. ABC. 
American Bandstand. ABC. 


The affable Dick Clark presides over these two light- 
hearted programs for teen-agers. The program that bears 
his name is devoted to current hit tunes that appeal to 
youth, rendered by guest performers and orchestras. A meri- 
can Bandstand offers dance music for teen-agers, mainly 
rock-’n’-roll, and in addition presents the young people 
themselves dancing. By means of these popular shows 
young viewers can keep “hep” with the latest tunes and 
dance steps. More subtly they can observe how other teen- 
agers comport themselves on a dance floor and thus learn 
what behavior is expected of them. 

Such lessons could be destructive with a carelessly con- 
ducted show, but Dick Clark’s programs reflect the gentle 
manners, good taste, and friendly gaiety that distinguish 
their master of ceremonies. 

The spirit of these programs is one of disciplined zest: 
a happy keynote to help teen-agers keep in tune with their 
music, their dancing, and their contemporaries. 


Father Knows Best. CBS. 


In Father Knows Best all the members of the family can 
enjoy watching their opposite numbers as they make their 
spirited way through the fun, surprises, and minor crises 
that enliven everyday life in an average American home. 
As in real life, there are frequent problems to be solved 
and responsibilities to be faced. But the road is smoothed 
by family solidarity and a common allegiance to worth- 
while ideals. Here is a sprightly and entertaining story that 
nevertheless offers solid stuff for discussion and reflection. 
High school young people especially will recognize their 
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own pangs and problems in those of the teen-age brother 
and sister, with their surface bickering and fundamental 
loyalty. 

Sharing with these children his own mistakes and per- 
plexities, the young viewer can gain a clearer understand- 
ing of himself and his relationship to others. Parents can 
appreciate the humor and detachment with which (most of 
the time) the mother and father confront the unpredictable. 

Entertaining and valuable for the entire family. 


Thrillers and Westerns 
Bold Venture. Independent. 


This program charts its gangster-ridden, sordid course 
through society’s underworld. Its stock in trade is gambling 
and stealing, its hero an insolent fellow who associates with 
shady characters and arrogantly ridicules the police. The 
dialogue is without point and is spotted with underworld 
terms. In vain does the viewer seek any regard for decent 
human values. True, the program’s potential for harm may 
be lessened by the bad acting, bad writing, and absurd 
story line that deaden somewhat the impact on the viewer. 
But there remain the suggestive scenes, the violence and 
terror, the reverence for crass and material values. 

Bold Venture is just a fruitless venture. 


Shock Theatre. ABC. 


The title tells all—how the program jerks and jolts the 
nerves and senses, how it offends against good taste, how it 
piles violence upon violence and distortion upon distor- 
tion until all the world seems a nightmare. Each program 
presents one more or less ancient motion picture in a 
framework of live action that provides a certain continuity 
from show to show. Both the central picture and the frame- 
work are there to frighten you, and for no other reason. 
Some of the old stand-bys have turned up here: Dracula 
and Frankenstein, for instance. But it is clear that horror 
and not artistic quality, if any, constitutes their cards ol 
admission. If a film doesn’t drip gore from every pore, 
or administer its million volts a minute, it isn’t eligible 
for Shock. 

Despite the late hour, many of the viewers are children, 
who follow the show in a state of fascination and torpor 
induced by too much terror, too constant exaggeration, o1 
too bewildering and false a story line. Yet in spite of the 
struggle to horrify and dismay, many of the episodes rest 
tediously on a basis of the commonplace and trivial. 

What is the purpose of this thing, anyway—to make us 
wake up screaming? 


Wanted Dead or Alive. CBS. 


In this western, men hunt down other men to collect 
the “bounty” offered by the law for their dead or living 
bodies. It is not a savory theme. Nor is this theme often 
uplifted by glimpses of compassionate humanity. Rather, 
men are portrayed as cruel or greedy or predatory, life as 
a ruthless race to be run with cunning and violence. Guns 
are ever in play. Barroom scenes are frequent, with their 
accompaniment of suggestively dressed women and coarse 
conversation. Some episodes are (perhaps fortunately) far 
too’ mature for children to comprehend. For youth and 
adults alike the total effect is one of confusion, distortion, 
and terror—an effect compounded by the poor quality of 
much of the acting. 

Most families will readily label this program “Not 
Wanted, Dead or Alive.” 
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THE STATE OF THE 


An eminent jurist 
takes a searching look at the 
American scene as it 
influences mental health, 
and highlights the points 
where action is needed. 


HAROLD D. LASSWELL, Professor of Law and Political Science, Yale University 


COLUMBUS MAY OR MAY NOT have been the first dis- 
coverer of America, but we Americans have done 
something just about as important; we have gone 
a long way toward discovering ourselves. And we 
don’t always like what we find. Two recent studies, 
for example, report that only about one American 
in seven is “normal’—that is, if normal means men- 
tally healthy. If we think of the normal as the aver- 
age, then it’s normal to be at least a little off base. 

Of course a person can have some degree of men- 
tal illness without being in dire need of immediate 
attention. But perhaps one in sixteen Americans is 
afflicted with an unmistakably serious mental dis- 
order or some personality difficulty that warrants 
hospitalization. 


Old Problems—New Perceptions 

It's hard to realize how greatly the study of men- 
tal health and disease has changed our views of 
ourselves and others. Not many years ago we thought 
of an old couple as “somewhat eccentric” when 
they piled the yard and house with wastepaper and 
junk until the place was a fire hazard. The drunken 
bully who went on a rampage until he was finally 
knocked out was regarded as a “sturdy frontier 
type.” Today we recognize in these people symptoms 
of aging minds and disordered emotions. 

We are much more aware, too, of the disease ele- 
ment in the “silver cord” mother who interferes 
with her children and in the family member whose 
“nervous sick headaches” vanish when she gets her 
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way. We are much less complacent about “model” 
boys than we once were, especially since some of 
them have committed the most gruesome murders in 
history. 

Yet we are puzzled and uncertain. We know 
enough to know that we don’t have all the answers. 
Many parents and teachers try to cope with the 
situation by looking upon all nonconformity and 
unusual behavior with a suspicious eye. If Billy 
wants to read instead of looking at another western, 
is something wrong with him? If Mary wants to 
take the car apart and put it together again, is the 
family harboring a lady monster? 

We are equally uncertain about rewards and pun- 
ishments. Should Tommy be punished physically, 
if at all? If so, should he be whammed below the 
knees or where a former generation believed Provi- 
dence had provided a natural bull’s-eye? 


influential Institutions 


We know that what a person can do or become is 
limited by inborn defects and capabilities. But what- 
ever these limits, every one of us is exposed to an 
environment that influences character and conduct. 
In that environment, along with the church, are the 
other major institutions of American society. Among 
them is the family, the giver and receiver of affec- 
tion, and the school, concerned mainly with discov- 
ering talent and developing skills that contribute to 
society’s well-being. There are the various media, 
gatherers and purveyors of information about the 
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past and present; business, which produces and dis- 
tributes goods and services; government, which en- 
forces community-wide decisions through legal ac- 
tion; and class, the caste structure of society. Finally, 


there is medicine, devoted to health, safety, and 
comfort. 


Let us review the impact of these institutions on 
the mental and social health of our nation. We start 
with the family, whose crucial significance has been 
emphasized by modern studies, confirming tradi- 
tional wisdom. We now recognize that disastrous 
consequences often follow the breakup of homes. 
Equally catastrophic results may follow the failure to 
modify homes where unstable and warring parents 
do a wrecking job on their children and themselves. 

The school, in a world of migrating families, is the 
institution we rely upon to provide a framework of 
stable purpose and of steadily mounting demand for 
achievement, both of which are essential to the 
healthy personality. At the same time we are aware 
of tragic consequences when schools fail in their op- 
portunity. We know that a substantial portion of 
every generation leaves school with a continuing 
grievance against learning. They have been embit- 
tered, perhaps, by the humiliation of demands be- 
yond their capacity to meet or, perhaps, by a vague 
sense of capabilities untouched by meee meenee 
teachers. 

All of us learn also from the communications me- 
dia—press, radio, TV, motion pictures—which have 
expanded fantastically in modern times. In terms 
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of mental health, they have benefited one group 
at least—isolated housewives. Before mass media 
brought the world into our homes, the farmhouse 
was often an isolation ward where the wife was left 
to brood on her problems and allow her dreary fan- 
tasies to reach diseased or suicidal dimensions. Today 
the much-maligned sob sister programs cut through 
the walls of her seclusion to bring her strength and 
comfort. She sees that her husband is not the only 
unreasonable husband, her daughter is not the only 
daughter who thinks her mother is obsolete, her son 
not the only one who combines fierce rebellion with 
mysterious outbursts of affection. 

It is also true that mass media have extended the 
counsel offered by psychiatry, psychology, and medi- 
cine, in identifying problems that require profes- 
sional help. Our traditional aversion to recognizing 
mental and behavior disorders in the family is melt- 
ing away. We now acknowledge that, whatever else 
they may be, alcoholism, outbursts of rage and vio- 
lence, perpetual nagging, many sex disorders, and 
many gastrointestinal disturbances are also diseases 
and so need diagnosis and treatment. 


Debits and Credits 

These accomplishments are on the positive side, 
but the total impact of the mass media on our lives 
is far from clear. It’s obvious that radio, TV, and the 
other mass media give a big play to violence, but 
evidence that they stimulate violent action is by no 
means conclusive. It is regrettable that we in the 
United States have not allotted the necessary research 
funds to determine whether our mass media are, in 
fact, debauching the young and damaging their 
characters. 

What about the impact of business on our mental 
and social health? Remarkably enough, we know 
little about it, but we tend, understandably, to view 
it with alarm. Whenever a social institution takes 
the initiative in bringing about change, many people 
are confronted with problems they cannot solve. 
Losses are inflicted that may have a shattering im- 
pact on stability of mind. Our economic institutions 
may impose unemployment, bankruptcy, bodily mu- 
tilation, bereavement, and family disruption upon 
millions of human beings. There is also the chronic 
threat that today’s technology—and workers’ skills— 
will be out of date tomorrow. The present is not only 
passing; it obsolesces as it passes. 

Because the adverse results are so obvious, I sus- 
pect that we have not yet fully appraised the positive 
effects of industry on mental health. There is social 
security, which cushions the consequences of old age 
and other deprivations. Business and industry have 
medical programs that anticipate breakdowns and 
institute measures of prevention and treatment. 
Then think of the opportunities industry has made 
available, the thousands of new ways of life it has 
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opened up, the millions of people who are experi- 
encing the healthy glow of gratifying self-expression 
as it calls their latent talents into use. 

Democratic government, too, by its very nature 
contributes to mental and social health. It respects 
the dignity of man. It provides an acceptable outlet 
for aggressive tendencies that might otherwise be 
turned against the person in power or against other 
individuals. On the other hand, democratic govern- 
ment has few defenses against “crowd states,” disease- 
like epidemics of emotionalism that can sweep 
through a population, tipping the balance of many 
lives toward destructive behavior. But on these and 
other matters we cannot speak with definite knowl- 
edge, for Americans have not allocated the funds 
necessary for the required research. 

Today we are acutely alert to our government’s 
place in foreign affairs. We know that we live in a 
time of unexampled peril, of an arms race whose out- 
come could be suicidal for mankind. Yet, again, we 
have little real knowledge of the effect of chronic 
insecurity on mental and social health. The chances 
are overwhelming, however, that continued insecu- 
rity does not breed serenity. 


Where the Joneses Lead 


When we examine class structure in America, we 
are immediately aware of the demand to change—to 
move upward in the social system. Those who remain 
in unchanged and unprivileged positions are dissat- 
isfied. Those who change may become unstable as 
they face new problems or don’t quite make the 
grade. The American ideal is to respect individuals 
according to merit, but our measures of merit are 
often vague. Hence the hazards of trying to rise in 
the social scale. Nevertheless social climbing is a 
national exercise, especially in the women’s division. 
It is not surprising that many athletes in this com- 
petition pay heavily in mental health. To keep up 
with the Joneses is often to follow them all the way 
to the mental hospital. 

We should expect the institution of medicine to 
play a primary role in mental health, and it does. 
This nation should be proud of the advances we 
have made in the prevention and treatment of men- 
tal disease. Since World War II we have established 
the National Institutes of Health, and for the first 
time have begun to provide necessary resources. But 
we sense the continuing gravity of our mental health 
situation when we realize that several babies in every 
hundred will probably require professional psychi- 
atric attention during their lifetime. 

Why is mental health so large a problem? The 
modern tempo generates tensions because it produces 
uncertainty about our goals and how to attain them. 
Scholars keep reminding us that in stable societies 
mental disorders are rare. There the mother and 
father play the drama of life on the same stage with 
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the same costumes and script used for generations. 
Their role is set; they have no difficult choices. 
Among us, uncertainty is a by-product of diversity 
and change. 

Family life is filled with bristling, unsettled ques- 
tions: How seriously shall the school record be taken? 
What shall be done about the child of obvious but 
unconventional gifts and the child of obvious but 
conventional deficiencies? How much shall children 
be exposed to the violence and bad taste presented 
by the mass media? How shall spending allowances 
be set, and what obligations for family services en- 
forced? How conscious of class distinctions shall a 
child be made? How far shall radicalism of mind and 
action be permitted or encouraged? 


Our Common Commitment 


It would be a great mistake to believe that Ameri- 
cans are hopelessly devoid of shared goals and effec- 
tive methods of action. Historically we are commit- 
ted to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness for 
all. Our overriding goal is a community of free men, 
a commonwealth in which human dignity is honored 
in theory and in fact. We are substantially agreed 
upon the broad meaning of these concepts. 

In government we are for a general sharing in the 
choice of our decision-makers. In economics we favor 
widespread participation in the rising tide of afflu- 
ence. In morals we are for the voluntary assumption 
of social responsibility—as we are for freedom 
of faith. In regard to skill we support the granting 
of universal opportunity to discover, train, and exer- 
cise basic aptidutes. In regard to information and 
research we favor freedom of press, comment, and 
inquiry. In social relations generally we stand for 
apportioning respect according to personal merit. In 
matters of health, safety, and comfort we encourage 
the widest possible access to these benefits. In matters 
of the heart we stand for freedom in the choice of 
a congenial mate with whom to undertake family 
responsibilities. 

It is not beyond our capacity to improve the 
means by which the sounder parts of our social in- 
heritance are transmitted to coming generations. 
Indeed we have barely begun to use the new methods 
of research and instruments of communication that 
we already possess. 

Since mental and social health is a continuing mat- 
ter of shaping and sharing human values, there can 
be no doubt of the paramount role of family and 
school in supplanting the Disordered American 
with the Healthy American. And you who are 
members of the P.T.A. are among those with the 
greatest opportunity to affect that American in the 
future. 





This article is based on an address given by Pro- 
fessor Lasswell at our annual convention. 
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Keeping Pace 


Sole and Spirit 


At Lanakila School in Hawaii the kindergarten 
children have scored a bare victory over their parents 
—barefoot, that is. Though bare feet are high fashion 
among Hawaiian youngsters, their parents thought 
they ought to learn to wear shoes at school. So the 
kindergartners valiantly marched to school in neatly 
tied shoes. The trouble was, after they got inside the 
building they kicked the shoes off and reverted to 
their carefree, lightfooted selves. The shoes, tossed 
around the room, got mixed up and even lost. 

Then the P.T.A. took over and arrived at a com- 
promise. The children should still wear their shoes to 
school, said the parents and teachers, just to get in 
practice for places like the mainland, where every- 
body has to wear shoes. Once in the school, however, 
they may take their shoes off and stow them in a rack 
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specially built by P.T.A. parents. And for the whole 
school day they may go about happily unshod. 


A Capital Plan 


If the President can call a series of White House 
Conferences on Education, so can East Rockaway, 
Long Island, New York, the Waverly Park Elemen- 
tary School P.T.A. decided. As a result, the “Little 
White House Conference” has become an annual tra- 
dition in the association. The topic for the 1959 meet- 
ing was “This Scientific Age: A Challenge to Elemen- 
tary Education.” Local educators were invited to 
come as guest speakers and discuss three programs of 
elementary education: the self-contained classroom 
program, the experimental-acceleration program, and 
the Stoddard, or dual-progress, program. The audi- 
ence, seated at round tables and guided and mod- 
erated by the chairmen and educators, participated in 
a critical review of each plan by way of questions 
directed at the speakers. 


End of a Triple Threat 


The safety committee of the Conway, Pennsylvania, 
Parent-Teacher Association had three big problems 
last fall—three hazards to the school children of the 
community. First there was the heavy traffic along the 
narrow street in front of the school. A new shopping 
center had been built next to the school grounds, and 
before and after school the pavement literally 
swarmed with shoppers, children being left or picked 
up by parents, and commercial traffic. 

Equally serious was the condition of a narrow path 
along a much-traveled highway leading to the school. 
On the outside of the path was a sheer drop-off of 
fifteen feet, which was constantly being undermined; 
on the inside was the busy highway. After several 
washouts and cave-ins this path was only a foot wide, 
with no guard rail on ‘either side. 

The third problem was seasonal but no less urgent. 
Poison ivy in profusion grew along this path and 
other short-cuts on the way to school. Every year 
many youngsters were severely poisoned. 

The remedying of any one of these conditions 
would have been a major achievement for the four- 
member safety committee, headed by Mrs. Clarence 
T. Koah. But the foursome decided to present all 
three at the November meeting of the borough coun- 
cil and to insist on action in triplicate. And insistence 
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paid off. True, it took several months before two bor- 
ough committees, the borough engineer, two mem- 
bers of the State Highway Department, and the weed- 
sptaying equipment of the Conway Volunteer Fire 
Department—all working with the P.T.A. safety com- 
mittee—investigated and eliminated the three hazards. 
Now, however, Mrs. Koah, her fellow committee 
members, and in fact the whole Conway P.T.A. can 
be justly proud of (1) a one-way street in front of the 
school; (2) a rebuilt, reinforced, resurfaced path, 
slightly elevated above the pavement, with a guard 
rail at the dangerous drop-off; and (3) a poison-ivy 
extermination program that includes not only path- 
ways but all areas where youngsters play. 

“Our local newspaper editor,” writes Mrs. Koah 
modestly, “thought enough of our endeavor to men- 
tion it in an editorial. . . . And we ourselves feel we 
have carried on the kind of activity that is implicit in 
the Objects of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers.” 


Double Savings 


P.T.A. volunteers do the banking for school chil- 
dren in Lisbon, Connecticut. Each week a member 
visits the classrooms, collects the money children wish 
to deposit, and makes a record of the amount. Thus 
teachers are relieved of a worthwhile but time- 
consuming activity. 


Successful Ne egotiations 


Junior high school boys and girls, just embarking 
on teen-age social life, need some sort of guide to 
social behavior, averred the members of the Wash- 
ington Junior High School P.T.A., in Washington, 
North Carolina. A committee was appointed to study 
the possibilities, and a questionnaire was sent first to 
junior high students and then to their parents. The 
interesting result was that parents and youngsters 
were found to agree in general on such matters as 
hours for parties and other evening events, dress, and 
social affairs. Next came a meeting with representa- 
tive students, where the few differences of opinion 
were ironed out. 

Here are some excerpts from the published code: 
Except on special occasions, eighth-grade students 
should be home by ten-thirty p.m., seventh-grade stu- 
dents by ten, and sixth-graders by nine-thirty. Party 
invitations should always indicate the closing hour. 
No parties should be scheduled for school nights. Par- 
ents should be in the home during a party. Party 
dresses but not formal evening gowns are accept- 
able at junior high dances. For boys, white sport 
coats (but not formal dinner jackets) are acceptable. 
Corsages are disapproved of. Steady dating is dis- 
couraged. Telephone calls should be limited to ten 
minutes. 
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These Might Work for You 


Here are two practical ideas passed on by Ohio 
P.T.A.’s. One unit designated a mother on every 
block in the school area as a “resource person” to 
whom children could go for help, if the need arose, 
on their way to or from school. Another association 
set up an employment bureau to help young people 
find part-time employment during the summer 
months. Members of the community are happy to call 
the bureau when they need help for odd jobs, house- 
cleaning, office and business work, and many other 
chores. 


Song Without Words 


She had always had a “burning desire” to go to 
Hawaii, confessed Mrs. Lena Phelps, for twenty-five 
years principal of the Anna Maria Island School, 
Florida. But on a teacher’s salary ... Last June 
Mrs. Phelps retired from her lifelong job. On the 
evening of May 2g the P.T.A. held a silver jubilee 
reception for her at the school, attended by hundreds 
of pupils, ex-pupils, teaching colleagues, and friends. 
The high point of the party came when Mrs. Phelps 
was presented with a recording, which she was asked 
to play. As the room was filled with Hawaiian music, 
she was handed plane tickets and a purse for herself 
and her husband that would make the old Hawaiian 
dream come true. 

The money for the trip had been raised in a single 
week, from contributions that poured in not only 
from friends on Anna Maria Island but from old 
acquaintances living far away. Nicest note of all: 
Every one of the three hundred pupils in the school 
contributed. 


No Strangers Here 


World friendship on a small scale is a way of life 
for the Janney Elementary School, in Washington, 
D. C., where twenty-nine pupils hail from ten over- 
seas countries. In their classes are numerous Ameri- 
cans who have lived abroad as well as many stay-at- 
homes. School and P.T.A. cooperate in drawing on 
the international backgrounds of students and par- 
ents to make world understanding an everyday prac- 
tice. Children are encouraged to brighten classroom 
studies with objects brought from their homelands or 
collected in their travels. Mothers invite friends and 
neighbors to informal morning parties. Families en- 
tertain other families in the evening, and guests are 
invited to help with the P.T.A. program. 

Recently the P.T.A. sponsored a World Friendship 
Night, attended by three hundred parents. “All of us 
benefit richly from school, P.T.A., and neighborhood 
friendships with our many families from other lands,” 
a school official told the gathering. “In appreciation, 
we are saluting these Janney parents.” 
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In the Palm of Their Hands—Hope.— 
Anyone can learn, in a matter of min- 
utes, to communicate with persons who 
are totally deaf and totally blind. In 
the past these doubly handicapped peo- 
ple have been isolated from their fel- 
low men, able to be reached only by a 
few devoted helpers who mastered dif- 
ficult and often clumsy methods of 
communication. The new technique is 
so simple that one can only wonder 
why it has never been thought of be- 
fore. It consists merely in tracing block 
letters, one on top of another, on the 
palm of the deaf-blind person’s hands. 
The discovery is one result of a re- 
search project in the rehabilitation of 
the deaf-blind sponsored by the U.S. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Perilous Plastic—In recent months 
sixty-four children have been suffo- 
cated by plastic bags. The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers once 
again broadcasts this warning to par- 
ents: Keep plastic bags away from chil- 
dren! The filmy covering that comes 
back on your garments from the clean- 
er looks like a fascinating plaything, 
but it can cause a dreadful death. 

A child may pull the bag over his 
head, only to find that the plastic sticks 
persistently to his mouth and nose. He 
can't breathe, he soon becomes too 
faint to pull the material away, and in 
only a few minutes another horrible 
tragedy has taken place. The same 
thing can happen if a plastic bag is 
made to do duty for a mattress cover 
on Baby’s bed. When he sleeps on his 
stomach, the plastic sticks to his nose 
and mouth, and suffocates him. 


True Blue P.T.A. Members.—Are 
American women joiners? Not when 
they’re wives of “blue-collar” workers, 
says a new book by L. Rainwater, 
called Workingman’s Wife. It isn’t for 
lack of income, for workers’ families 
make up more than 52 per cent of all 
families in the $5,000-and-over bracket. 
But the wives in these families join 
fewer clubs than do the wives of white- 
collar workers, spending most of their 
time at home with their children. The 
one organization of which they are ac- 
tive members is the P.T.A. 


Higher Education Gets Higher.—We 
can be thankful there is an ever in- 
creasing number of scholarships avail- 
able, for college and university tuition 
is going up, and fast. Here’s how much 
representative colleges have raised tui- 
tion this year: Princeton, $250, to 
$1,450; the University of Pennsylvania, 
$200, to $1,250; Northwestern Univer- 
sity, $165, to $960; and Mills College 
(Oakland, California) , $150, to $1,050. 
Altogether the cost of a college educa- 
tion has risen about 33 per cent in the 
last four years, the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation reports. 


How Important Is Class Size?—One 
way to relieve the teacher shortage is 
to make better use of the teachers we 
now have. Recent experiments by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion have established three facts: (1) 
Given adequate preparation, college 
students can do more independent 
study than is at present required of 
them. (2) Quality of teaching has 
more effect on learning than does class 
size; therefore the best teachers should 
be made available to more students 
(through TV, for instance). (3) Stu- 
dents learn as much in large classes as 
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they do in small ones. On the basis of 
these conclusions, we should be able 
to stretch our existing teaching force 
to bridge at least part of a continu- 
ously widening gap. 


Fathoms Deep.—What area do we know 
less about than the far side of the 
moon? Answer: earth’s oceans. Scien- 
tists are making a systematic effort to 
push back the frontiers of oceanogra- 
phy. Unesco has already started a proj- 
ect in this field, and a special commit- 
tee named by the National Academy of 
Sciences is planning an ambitious ten- 
year program for unlocking the ocean's 
treasures. 

What are some of the things the sci- 
entists would like to know? How we 
can mine the ocean floor, some parts 
of which have rich deposits of cobalt, 
nickel, and manganese; how to ferti- 
lize the surface waters so as to develop 
marine life; what are the properties of 
sea water; what is the interaction of 
sea water with the earth’s atmosphere. 


The Rockets’ Red Glare Spells Dan- 
ger—How many amateur rocketeers 
are there in the United States? Ten 
thousand, and that’s ten thousand too 
many, says the American Rocket Soci- 
ety. There was a time when the society 
hoped to make hobby rocketry safe by 
expert supervision, but now it is con- 
vinced that rockets had better be left 
alone by amateurs. No wonder: Dur- 
ing a sample six-week period, 162 of 
the amateurs (many of whom are teen- 
agers) were seriously injured. Not even 
professionals can anticipate all the 
ways in which a rocket can misbehave. 
Hence their motto: “Always assume that 
a rocket will explode.” 


Names and Notions.—If you call a 
teen-ager an “egghead,” will he like 
it or not? According to a survey re- 
cently conducted by Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 per cent of today’s high school 
students would object. Less than 4 per 
cent would balk at being called “mil- 
lionaires” or “Wall Streeters.” Again, 
38 per cent would be happy to be 
known as Democrats or liberals, as 
against 44 per cent who like the idea 
of being Republican, conservative, or 
capitalist. 


Driving Forces—“Be sure to keep your 
hands on the wheel!” may be a forgot- 
ten instruction within a few years if 
the self-steering car designed by an 


American automobile manufacturer 
goes into production as is anticipated. 
Strips of foil or metallic paint on the 
highway will control the car through 
electronic signals beamed at a radar 
antenna. 
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allin a child’s lifetime 


I. PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 
“It’s Time To Talk” (page 17) 


Points for Study and Discussion 

1. Mildred Templin says that we must know many 
things about a particular youngster before we can answer 
questions about his speech. Discuss how each of the follow- 
ing might influence a child’s speech favorably or un- 
favorably: 

* The child has littl contact with adults (a father and 
mother who are too busy to spend much time with the 
children). 

The child is a twin who is very close to his other twin, 
* Parents show surprise, pleasure, or affection, rather than 
indifference, at the child's attempts to talk during his first 
and second years. 

The older preschool child does not have the satisfaction 
and comfort of having what he says understood and 
approved by people important to him. 

* The child is constantly told to “talk better.” 

> Adults laugh at or ridicule the child’s mistakes. 

* The child has interesting things to see and do and talk 
about. 

People in the child’s environment talk down to him, 
limiting their conversation to very simple words. 

* Parents meet the child’s every need, even before he asks 
or thinks of it. 

Parents become impatient with the little child’s continu- 
ous chatter. 

* People in the family talk indistinctly and rapidly. 

z. A well-meaning visitor to a nursery school said to 
Peggy, a gifted five-year-old, “And did the little girl like 
school today?” ‘To this Peggy replied, “There were some 
things I enjoyed, but on the whole it was not entirely 
satisfactory.” Comment on this incident. How can an 
adult avoid talking down to a child, on the one hand, 
and talking over a child's head, on the other hand? 

;. When does a sound that the child utters, such as 
ma-ma or da-da, become a word? 

j. What are some of the conditions that may determine 
the age at which a child begins to talk? Which of these 
conditions can the parent do something about? 

5. At about what ages do the following stages in a 

hild’s speech development commonly occur? 

Understanding of words spoken to him. 

Saying his first word. 

Putting two words together. 

Using simple sentences of several words. 
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* Using phrases and clauses. 

* Knowing 2,500 to 20,000 words. 

* Being easily understood, although still having difficulty 
with certain sounds. 

* Pronouncing words as accurately as adults do. 

6. Give concrete illustrations of how learning to talk 
may help a child to: 

* Direct his impulses in constructive ways. 
* Control his anxiety. 
* Do more of the things he wants to do. 

7. “Mother says I have a lisp, and Father says I haven't. 
Here, puthy, puthy,” said Jane. Mother was labeling as a 
speech defect a difficulty normally found among many 
young preschool children—articulating the ‘‘s’” sound. But 
Father recognized that the child’s *mispronunciation of 
“pussy” was just a passing phase in her language develop- 
ment and that sounds like “s,” “I,” and “r,” as Dr. Temp- 
lin says, require precise and intricate tongue adjustments. 
Why was Father wise in not calling his three-year-old 
child’s attention to her difficulty in pronouncing the “s” 
sound precisely? Discuss the same problem in relation to 
stuttering. 


Program Suggestions 

* In preparing for this meeting, write down several words 
or phrases that a certain preschool child has said. In the 
meeting give the age of the child and what the words prob- 
ably might mean to him. For example, the word “milk” 
might mean, “See the milk there on the table,” “I want 
some milk,” “Where is the milk?” and so on. Tell how you 
learned what was the meaning of the words to the child. 
Collect similar examples of what some of your words have 
meant to a child and how you may have had to say some- 
thing in a different way to make him understand what you 
meant. 

* Discuss and compare the television experiences of chil- 
dren of different ages. How much time do they spend 
watching TV? Does listening to television seem to affect 
how much a child talks and what he talks about? Discuss 
the relative value of other activities—outdoor play, play 
with other children, imaginative or dramatic play, useful 
work appropriate to the child, hearing stories read by 
members of the family, and listening to records by such 
fine tellers of tales as Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, Ruth 
Sawyer, and Frances Sayers. 

* If possible, have a skillful nursery school teacher bring 
a small group of preschool children to your meeting. Note 
especially (1) how children the same age differ in language 
ability and (2) how the teacher speaks to the children— 
the clarity with which she pronounces words, the rather 
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slow, deliberate way in which she speaks, and the words 
she uses. Discuss your observations with the teacher after 
the children have left. 
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Van Riper, C. Helping Children Talk Better. Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illi- 
nois. 60 cents. 


Articles in the National Parent-Teacher 
Beasley, Jane. “Why Hasn’t He Talked Yet?” December 1956, 
pages 7-9. 
Brown, Spencer F., M.D. “Talking Is a Social Thing,” No- 
vember 1950, pages 7-9 


Il. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 


Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 


“How Good Is Ability Grouping?” (page 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. The author makes the point that grouping students 
in one way or another is not new in American schools. 
Are the following criteria considered in grouping school 
children? Age? Size? Sex? Nationality? Background? 
Health? Economic status? Future economic status? Fu- 
ture educational plans? Political afhliation? Religious 
preference? If not in American schools, are any of these 
criteria commonly used in schools elsewhere? Are they 
good or desirable to use? Why or why not? 

2. What are the essential characteristics of a school sys- 
tem based on ability grouping? In other words, what would 
you see if you visited a school system in which ability 
grouping is used throughout? 

g. Dr. Essex says that before the 1goo’s the curriculum 
and standards were fixed or rigid—the same for every 
pupil. Pupils either adjusted to the curriculum or left 
school. Many persons believe that this is as it should be. 
An education, they say, is an education; a degree is a de- 
gree; standards must be maintained. Then there are 
others, as Dr. Essex points out, who believe that compul- 
sory education places an obligation on the schools to adjust 
the curriculum to the abilities and needs of all learners. 

If you would like to read what an Englishman thinks of 
this latter view, see Chapter Five in Edmund J. King’s 
Other Schools and Ours (Rinehart and Company, New 
York, 1958) . 

4. One major difficulty in ability grouping is deciding 
which ability to use as a basis and how to measure it. 
Dr. Essex’s article and some of the authors mentioned in 
the “References” show what the problems are in using 
(a) an intelligence test, (b) achievement scores, (c) a 
single score for establishing groups for all schoolwork. 
How would you summarize these problems? 

5. What seem to you to be desirable and undesirable 
characteristics of the following practices? 

* Group projects in which all members help. 
* Grouping for reading instruction. 

* Enrichment projects. 

* Acceleration, or grade skipping. 
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Common (nongrouped) class instruction in some subjects. 

* Repeating a grade. 

* Special classes for the handicapped. 

* Having a classroom teacher move with the same class 
for several years. 

6. Do your elementary and secondary schools use differ- 
ent grouping practices? If so, do you foresee some possible 
mental health hazards involved in making the transition? 

7. Can you reconcile an educational philosophy of pro- 
viding “different programs for different children” with the 
“pursuit of excellence” (see “References’’) ? 


Program Suggestions 
* Ability grouping is a “top topic” for discussion among 
educators today. You might think it both useful and enter- 
taining to dramatize a board of education meeting or a 
conference of parents and teachers. The superintendent 
or principal explains ability grouping. Then parents ex- 
press their points of view, perhaps using the role-playing 
technique. One parent may be opposed to LQ, tests. An- 
other may want her child to be prepared for Princeton 
(or Smith) and believes ability grouping would help. 
And so on. The role-players would need to outline the 
points they want to make and assign them to different 
parents. 
* Another program device is illustrated by an article pub- 
lished in U.S. News and World Report for July 6, 1959, 
describing exclusive interviews with Benjamin Spock, 
M.D., and J. Roswell Gallagher, M.D., on the right way 
to bring up children. Here two specialists answer a series 
of pointed questions—a particularly good technique to 
use in securing specific information on grouping practices 
in your school. Try these questions in your interview: 
What methods are in use? How are groups formed? In 
what subjects? In which grades? Over how long a period? 
With what results? Persons serving as specialists to be in- 
terviewed could include a school administrator, the school 
psychologist, a classroom teacher, a counselor. 
* At this first meeting the group might spend some time 
becoming familiar with several books that will be used as 
references for this year’s series. One is Guiding Children 
as They Grow, the new source book published by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers ($1.00). An- 
other is How To Help Your Children: The Parents’ Hand- 
book, published with the cooperation of Science Research 
Associates, initial publishers of the various chapters. 
Understanding the City Child by Dorothy Barclay, re- 
viewed in the June National Parent-Teacher, will bring a 
much-needed focus on some of the problems dealt with in 
this year’s series. If these three books can be obtained in 
time for the meeting, they might be presented briefly along 
with other resources available to the group. 


References 


Books: 
Barclay, Dorothy. Understanding the City Child: A Book 
for Parents. New York: Watts, 1959. 
Cartwright, Dorwin, and Zander, Alvin. Group Dynamics. 
Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson 1953. See especially Part 
One, “Approaches to the Study of Groups,” and Part Three, 
“Group Pressures and Group Standards.” ' 


’ 
Grant, Eva H., editor. Guiding Children as They Grow. 
Chicago: National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1959. 
See especially Nancy Bayley, “Can We Predict a Child’s In- 
telligence?”; Paul Witty, “Every Parent and Teacher a Talent 
Scout”; and James Bryant Conant, “Diversified Studies for 
Diversified Students.” 


How To Help Your Children: The Parents’ Handbook, New 
York: Sterling, 1959. 

The Pursuit of Excellence. Rockefeller Brothers Fund. Gar 
den City: Doubleday, 1958. 
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Pamphlets: 
Association for Childhood Education International. Group- 
ing—Problems and Satisfactions. 1200 Fifteenth Street N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 75 cents. 


Cook, Walter W. Grouping and Promotion in the Elementary 
Schools. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, Min- 
nesota. $1.00. 


Wrightstone, J. Wayne. Class Organization for Instruction. 
Department of Classroom Teachers and American Education 
Research Association. National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 25 cents. 

Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Bayley, Nancy. “Can We Predict a Child’s Intelligence?” 
December 1957, pages 22-24. 
Olson, Willard C. “ Does the School Meet Individual Differ- 
ences?” March 1953, pages 7-9. 
Reed, Calvin H. “Tracking Down Talent in Grade School.” 
January 1959, pages 22-24. 
Witty, Paul. “Gifted Children—Our Responsibility and Our 
Hope.” December 1957, pages 14-17. 


ill, COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 

Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 

“What Kind of Parents Will Today's Teen-agers Be?” 
(page 4) 

Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Send for the research reports upon which the article 
is based, and use these primary sources for your own re- 
view of the question, “What kind of parents will today’s 
teen-agers be?” 

For the first study, write to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 535 North Dearborn, Chicago 10, Illinois, for 
“Preparedness of High School and College Seniors for 
Parenthood” by English, Katz, Scheflen, Danzig, and 
Speiser in A.M.A. Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, 
April 1959. The price is $1.50. (Your public library may 
carry this journal.) 

For the second study, write to the Division of Educa- 
tional Reference, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
for H. H. Remmers’ report of Poll No. 53, “Future Par- 
ents’ Views on Child Management” in The Purdue Opin- 
ion Panel, January 1959. 

2. How well would you have done on a test of knowl- 
edge about child development and child rearing before you 
attended a parents’ study-discussion group? How well 
would you have done when you were still a high school 
student? Do you agree that modern principles of child 
care have to be studied and understood quite as carefully 
as do the sciences or the English language? Would it have 
helped you to have had better preparation for parenthood 
before you became a parent? 

saby-sitting is recognized as a natural “laboratory” 
where teen-agers learn about children. What might be done 
in your community to give young people the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes that would make their baby-sitting 
most effective—both for the welfare of the children being 
tended and for the teen-ager’s understanding of child 
growth and development? Could your P.T.A. sponsor a 
baby-sitting training course (including principles of child 
development and care) for young teen-agers in the com- 
munity? [s it something your group might undertake as a 
project this year? With whom might you talk it over? 

4. What do you know about the family living courses be 
ing offered in your schools? Who teaches what? To whom? 
When? How? With what effect? 


Program Suggestions 


Review the widely used pamphlets and high school texts 
listed in the “References” to see what kind of knowledge 
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about child care and child rearing is being taught in high 
school family living units and courses. Assign different 
references to members of the group. After they have re- 
ported, discuss their findings. 


* Show the film The Baby Sitter at the beginning of your 
program; then discuss what should be taught in a baby- 
sitter’s training course to help solve the kinds of problems 
the typical teen-age sitter (shown in the film as Mary 
Gibson) faces. Talk over the possible value of such a 
course in preparing teen-agers for parenthood. 


* Invite your home economics teacher to bring several 
members of her family living classes to meet with your 
group. Have them tell what they are being taught on boy- 
girl relations, preparation for marriage, family living, and 
parenthood. Ask them especially to report on (1) how they 
feel about these materials, (2) what changes they would 
recommend if these courses were to be extended to other 
grades in junior and senior high school, and (3) what 
other topics and areas might be included. 


* Send a small committee from your group to consult your 
principal, your superintendent, or the chairman of your 
school’s curriculum committee about what plans are being 
made to improve the family living courses in your schools. 
Bring back to your group a list of the questions and prob- 
lems now being faced in effectively incorporating family 
life education into the curriculum. 


* Have members review this article, “What Kind of Par- 
ents Will Today’s Teen-agers Be?” together with the arti- 
cle by Elizabeth S. Force in the February 1959 issue, “Fam- 
ily Life Education—Are We Passing the Buck?” When they 
report to the group on the findings revealed in these 
articles, suggest that they write on the blackboard what- 
ever statistics would be pertinent to a discussion of this 
general topic: “The Role of Family Life Education in 
Preparing Youth for Parenthood.” Plan your session as a 
stiff exercise in working through the detailed material in 
both articles, with implications for further study and 
programs. 


References 


Books (typical high school texts now in use): 
Duvall, Evelyn Millis. Family Living. New York: Macmillan, 
1955. Revised edition. 
Faegre, Marion L.; Anderson, John E.; and Harris, Dale B. 
Child Care and Training. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1958. Revised edition. 
Shuey, Rebekah M.; Woods, Elizabeth L.; and Young, Esther 
Mason. Learning About Children. Chicago: Lippincott, 1958. 
Revised edition. 

Pamphlets: 
From Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, 
New York 16, New York. 25 cents. 

Baruch, Dorothy W. How To Discipline Your Children. 

Hymes, James L., Jr. Enjoy Your Child—Ages 1, 2, and 3. 

Hymes, James L., Jr. Three to Six: Your Child Starts to 

School. 

Lambert, Clara. Understand Your Child—from 6 to 12. 
From Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 50 cents. 

Eckert, Ralph G. What You Should Know About Parenthood. 


Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Christensen, Harold T. “Why All These Young Marriages?” 
April 1958, pages 4-6. 
Force, Elizabeth S. “Family Life Education—Are We Passing 
the Buck?” February 1959, pages 24-26. 
Moore, Bernice Milburn, and Holtzman, Wayne H. “What 
Texas Knows About Youth.” September 1958, pages 22-24. 
Film: 
The Baby Sitter (15 minutes), Young America Films. 
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Gains in Ghana 


In a tumbledown dwelling in a little African village 
called Anomabu lived a woman who was paralyzed and 
helpless. One day there appeared at the door of her hut 
two young strangers armed with brushes, lime wash, and 
paints. With all the zest of young fellows out for a holiday 
the visitors cleaned, washed, and painted the interior of 
the shack. Residents of the village gathered to watch. The 
strangers’ activities looked like so much fun that eventually 
three young villagers picked up brushes and began to help. 
And that was the beginning of mutual effort in Anomabu. 

The young men were British architectural students and 
members of a world-wide work camp organization, Serv- 
ice Civil International. They had come to Ghana to 
strengthen the Voluntary Work Camp Association. With 
their co-workers they constructed buildings, repaired leak- 
ing houses, dug pits, dammed streams, drained ditches, 
taught whatever the inhabitants needed to learn, from 
health care to palm-leaf handicrafts. As the two workers 
were about to depart from one village, the chief said in 
his farewell address: “When people from different parts of 
Ghana unite in the sort of project we have carried through, 
then this is independence indeed. When work camps come 
to a village such as this, then surely it must be the work 
of God.” 


Cold Print 


Eskimos have their own magazine now, the first to be 
written, illustrated, and produced by them as a people. 
The magazine uses the syllabic form of writing that is 
now being taught to Eskimos, who hitherto have had no 
written language, and a special Eskimo typewriter was 
prepared. The magazine, which is called Inuktitut (“the 
Eskimo way’), will encourage literary and artistic en- 
deavor by Eskimos. It is published under the authority of 
the Canadian Ministry of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. The new enterprise, declares the ministry, is a 
great step forward in the preservation and development of 
the Eskimo culture. 


Ne Vision Through Tel 


The French boys’ hero used to be the sheriff in a western 
film or the swaggering hero of a cheap novel. But they’ve 
transferred their allegiance to the skillful surgeon they 
saw working over an operating table to remodel a human 
hip. Saw where? On TV. The boys are adolescents who 
either are delinquent or are in danger of becoming so, 
and they have been sent to spend a few months at the 
Observation Center, near Lyons in central France, so that 
psychologists and educators can study their personalities 
and recommend appropriate educational measures. In the 
meantime evening television programs have proved a use- 
ful educational activity. 

Since the boys’ intelligence is not high, and most of 
them have a poor cultural background, each TV program 
is preceded by a talk that will help them understand what 
they see. After the program the youngsters criticize and 
discuss it, and the results demonstrate clearly that televi- 
sion can induce children to express themselves freely, in 
addition to opening up a new and richer world. 


Return to Rice 


Portugal has almost completely eradicated malaria—a 
real victory considering that before World War II there 
were fifteen thousand cases annually, with five hundred 
deaths. During 1957 only forty-nine cases and no deaths 
were recorded, and in the first half of 1958 this was cut 
down to a single case. One result of the improvement is 
that Portugal has again become a rice-producing country. 
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Formerly rice cultivation was forbidden in order to pre- 
vent malaria mosquitoes from breeding in the stagnant 
water of the fields. Now that Portugal can once more ex- 
port rice, she is saving more than enough money to cover 
the cost of the Malaria Eradication Service. 


Bells of Loving Mother” 


In some Japanese towns, peals of bells ring out every 
evening to let children out playing know it’s nine o'clock 
—time to come back home. The Japanese call them ‘Bells 
of Loving Mother,” and they represent just one of the 
many achievements of the ten-year-old Japanese parent- 
teacher associations. Other projects are parent patrol 
groups to prevent calamities in river towns; adult educa- 
tion classes in cooking, child care, flower arranging, and 
poem making; and parent-teacher conferences on prob- 
lems of education. 

Much of the inspiration and guidance for the Japanese 
P.T.A.’s came from the parent-teacher movement in the 
United States. In 1946 an American Education Mission 
was sent to Japan to help the Japanese establish a demo- 
cratic system of education. The mission recommended that 
a parent-teacher organization be formed. So the Japanese 
education ministry studied the organization of parent- 
teacher groups in the United States, with the help of sev~ 
eral American parent-teacher leaders, especially Mrs. John 
E. Hayes, then president of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. Soon P.T.A.’s began to appear all over 


Japan. In 1952 these local groups combined to form a na- 


tional federztion. Today the organization is thriving, 
and there are several Japanese P.T.A. newspapers and 
magazines. 


Deadly Drink 


Drinking may lead to disaster in some countries, even 
though the beverage is water, for half the world’s popula- 
tion lacks safe drinking water. The death rate in many 
countries could be cut in half if proper water systems 
were introduced, says the World Health Organization. If 
given adequate funds, WHO hopes to carry out within 
the next few years a vast program of environmental sanita- 
tion that will put an end to the drinking-water problem. 
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Motion Picture Previews 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


E.yja Buckuin 





AMILY 
Suitable for children if accompanied by adults. 


The Big Cireys—Allied Artists. Direction, Joseph Newman. A 
brilliantly colorful circus film with top European circus acts, a 
riotous clown episode, and exciting acrobats. One criticism: 
Why the poor faking of the tightrope walk across Niagara 
Falls? It should have been left out. Leading players: Victor 
Mature, Red Buttons. 
Family 12-15 ~12 
Like a real, live circus—almost 

The Five Pennies—Paramount. Direction, Melville Shavelson. 
Danny Kaye is equally talented as exuberant comedian and 
serious actor in this life story of band leader Red Nichols, who 
gave up a successful career to care for his polio-crippled daugh- 
ter. A series of entertaining jazz selections is highlighted by a 
duet in which Louis Armstrong and Red play “When the Saints 
Go Marching In.” (Nichols’ own playing is dubbed in here.) 
Barbara Bel Geddes is excellent as a warm, wholesomely attrac 
tive wife and mother. Leading players: Danny Kaye, Barbara 
Bel Geddes. 
Family 12-15 8-12 
Good Good 
John Paul Jones—Warner Brothers. Direction, Jolin Farrow. A 
handsome story-book version of the life of the great American 
naval hero, What the film lacks in drama it makes up for in 
richly colorful settings and costumes; the inclusion of such his 
toric characters as George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, and 
Patrick Henry; and the use of some of the simple, moving 
declarations of our founding fathers. Leading players: Robert 
Stack, Bette Davis. 
Family 


Fine family picture 


12-15 
Good 


Good 


Young climber Rudi Matt (James MacArthur) nears the summit of a rugged 
Swiss Alp in this scene from Third Man on the Mountain. 
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Third Man on the Mountain—Buena Vista. Direction, Ken Anna- 
kin. Walt Disney presents a fresh and appealing story about 
the efforts of a young Swiss boy (James MacArthur) to climb 
the still unconquered mountain upon which his father, now a 
legend of courage in his village, was killed. A gay young ro- 
mance threads through the story, and a sensitive cameraman 
takes full advantage of the beauty and majesty of the Alps. 
Helen Hayes appears briefly in her son’s picture. Leading 
players: James MacArthur, Michael Rennie, Janet Munro. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Very enjoyable Same Same 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Anatomy of a Murder—Columbia. Direction, Otto Preminger. A 
realistic courtroom melodrama is based on a factual case of 
murder and rape originally described by a judge in a popular 
mystery novel. The cast is admirably coached to preserve the 
illusion of grayed lifelikeness against shabby, authentic settings, 
Even the clinical testimony on rape, after the initial shock of 
distaste, slips into its logical place in the sordid procedures— 
although for many it will continue to be offensive. There is a 
quality of emptiness in the court trial as a whole, an area of 
suspenseful conflict in which all actors seem blindly involved— 
except perhaps the sullen, sphinx-like murderer. Leading play- 
ers: James Stewart, Lee Remick. 

{dults 15-18 12-15 
Thought provoking No No 
The Angry Hills—MGM. Direction, Robert Aldrich. Unusual and 
interesting photography of Athens and the surrounding coun- 
tryside, plus a good European supporting cast, give value to a 
disjointed, confused tale of an American innocently implicated 
in the Greek resistance movement of 1941. Leading players: 
Robert Mitchell, Gia Scala. 
{dults 


Uneven 


15-18 12-15 
Mature Mature 
Antarctic Crossing—Produced by James Carr. Released by Lester 
\. Schoenfeld Films. An absorbing documentary of the first 
expedition ever to cross the Antarctic continent, headed by Sir 
Vivian Fuchs. 

{dults 15-18 12-15 
Good Good Good 
Ask Any Girl—MGM. Direction, Charles Walters. Shirley Mac- 
Laine sweetens a brassy and obvious farce with her naturalness 
and sunny charm. An innocent young girl from the country, 
she gets the idea of achieving a proposal of marriage through 
subliminal advertising, which in this case means making her- 
self up (red hair, long lashes, and so on) to conform with the 
man’s unconsciously held ideal. Leading players: Shirley Mac- 
Laine, David Niven, Gig Young. 

{dults 15-18 12-15 
Brassy farce Brassy and sophisticated No 
The Big Fisherman—Centurion Films. Direction, Frank Borzage. 
Che late Lloyd C. Douglas’ best seller is given sympathetic, if 
elaborate treatment in a spectacular three-hour production. 
The story of Simon Peter and how he comes to his Lord is told 
with dignity, though there is some lively Arabian derring-do 
and romantic love. There is also a restrained display of the 
decadence of the tetrarch’s court, including a silhouetted story 
of the decapitation of John’ the Baptist. Leading players: 
Howard Keel, Susan Kohner, John Saxon. 

Adults 15-18 

An elaborate but pleasing Biblical spectacle 


12-15 
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The Big Operator—MGM. Direction, Charles Haas. An ugly pic- 
ture about gangster tactics within a union. The hero, an honest 
union member, is forced to face the kidnaping of his child, 
torture, and murderous assault in order to maintain integrity. 
Leading players: Mickey Rooney, Steve Cochran. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Crude and violent Poor No 
Born To Be lLoved—Universal-International. Direction, Hugo 
Haas. A poor little Orphan Annie yearns for romance; an el- 
derly male music teacher longs for a grand piano. The two 
lonely people come together and try to bring about each other's 
wishes. There is nothing wrong with the subject matter of this 
film, but the treatment is mawkishly sentimental. Leading play- 
ers; Hugo Haas, Carol Morris. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Matter of taste 
Crime and Punishment—Allied Artists. Direction, Denis Sanders. 
Although based on incidents in the Dostoevsky novel, this 
modern variation lacks the intense, almost palpable atmosphere 
of guilt and suffering that pervades the book. Closest to the 
original characters, in feeling, is the husband who kills his wife 
to be near the student-murderer’s sister. Leading players: 
George Hamilton, Mary Murphy 

Adults 15-18 2-15 
Fair murder melodrama Possibly too mature No 


Matter of taste 


Curse of the Dead—Universal-International. Direction, Edward 
Dein. A combination western-and-horror film with a vampire- 
gunslinger who sucks the blood of his victims at night and 
kills them in gun duels during the day. Leading players: Eric 
Fleming, Kathleen Crowley 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
No No No 
Day of the Outlaw—United Artists. Direction, André de Toth. A 
western land baron and a barbed-wire-fence farmer are ready- 
ing for a gun duel when they are rudely interrupted by rene- 
gade Captain Burl Ives and his desperadoes, escaping from pur- 
suit by the U.S. cavalry. The crew take over and terrorize the 
small town, particularly the women. Leading players: Burl 
Ives, Robert Rvan, Tina Louise 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Violent action picture Unpleasantly mature No 


Don’t Give Up the Ship—Paramount. Direction, Norman Taurog. 
Jerry Lewis, last commander of the U.S. Kornblatt, is called to 
Washington (just as he is about to start on his honeymoon) to 
explain its disappearance after World War II. Lack of taste 
mars what otherwise might have been a lively farce for young 
people. Leading plavers: Jerry Lewis, Dina Merrill 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Matter of taste Tasteless in part Same 


Embezzled Heaven—Louis de Rochemont. Direction, Ernst Ma- 
rischka. A devout Austrian cook attempts to secure her place 
in Heaven by educating an ill-qualified nephew for the priest 
hood, This amateurish production of Franz Werfel’s novel is 
redeemed in part by Annie Rosar’s acting and by magnificent 
shots of the Vatican and a public audience held by the Pope. 
Leading players: Annie Rosar, Hans Holt 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Interesting Mature Mature 
For the First Time—MGM. Direction, Rudolph Mate. A temper- 
amental opera singer gives up his escapades when he marries 
a beautiful deaf girl on the island of Capri. Seeking a doctor 
to cure her, he sings in one European city after another. Mario 
Lanza is in good voice, and the backgrounds form a colorful 
travelogue of favorite tourist spots. Leading players: Mario Lan 
za, Johanna von Koszian. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Good Lanza picture Good Good 
Gigantis, the Fire Monster—Warner Brothers release. Direction, 
Motoyoshi Oda. A Japanese science-fiction horror film, techni 
cally clever but with a clumsy and routine story. Leading play 
ers: Hiroshi Koizumi, Mindru Chiaka 

Adults : 

Poor Poor Poor 


Gun Fight at Dodge City—United Artists. Direction, André Cay 
atte. An episode in the life of the legendary gambler Bat Mas- 
terson in which the popular figure steps into his murdered 
brother’s shoes to run for sheriff and rid the town of gangsters. 
Leading players: Joel McCrea, Nancy Gates 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Routine western Same Same 


15-18 12-15 


Hercules—Federico Teti. Direction, Pietro Francisci. A superficial 
melodrama suggested by the classic myths about Hercules and 
Jason and the Golden Fleece but dramatized on the simplified 
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level of comic books. Leading players: Steve Reeves, Sylvia 
Koscina. , 
Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Poor Poor Poor 
Here Come the Jets—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Gene Fowler. 
The major interest in this film lies in the exciting shots of jet 
flying and some of the details involved in testing the great com- 
mercial ships. The story is crude and hackneyed. Leading play- 
ers: Steve Brody, Lyn Thomas. 
Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Mediocre Poor Poor 
A Hole in the Head—United Artists. Direction, Frank Capra. One 
of our favorite directors has turned up again after many years 
with another delightful film. Its gaiety and spontaneous warmth 
shed a;pleasant glow on an irresponsible but likable widower 
(Frank Sinatra) and his small son (quiet, appealing Eddie 
Hodges), whose feeling for his father is a blend of tolerance 
and hero worship. Excellent supporting cast. Leading players: 
Frank Sinatra, Edward G. Robinson, Thelma Ritter, Eddie 
Hodges. 
Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Very good Sophisticated in part 
Holiday for Lovers—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry Lewin. 
Stunning views of South American mountains, beaches, apart- 
ments, and hotels create a glamorous background for the tale of 
a consulting psychologist, Clifton Webb. He advises his patients 
not to live others’ lives, but struggles to direct the destinies of 
his two pretty, ripe-for-marriage daughters. Leading players: 
Clifton Webb, Jane Wyman, Jill St. John, Carol Lynley. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Light farce Sophisticated Sophisticated 
The Horse Soldiers—lUnited Artists. Direction, John Ford. A Civil 
War melodrama, crudely executed, has some of the colorful 
action for which Director John Ford is famous. The plot re- 
volves around the conflict between a hard-bitten colonel, sent 
to cut the railroad line to Vicksburg, and the doctor who ac- 
companies him. Leading players: John Wayne, William Holden. 
idults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Fair Crude 
The Hound of the Baskervilles—United Artists. Direction, Terence 
Fisher. For those devoted to Sherlock Holmes this stiff, brightly 
colored film dramatization will offer little pleasure. We suggest 
they catch the older film on television. Leading players: Peter 
Cushing, André Morell. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Mediocre A poor presentation of the story 
The Legend of Tom Dooley—Columbia. Direction, Ted Post. Three 
youthful Confederate raiders hold up a Union stagecoach, not 
realizing the Civil War is over. They kill the driver and guard, 
and become wanted criminals. The popular ballad, Tom Dooley, 
sung by the Kingston Trio, heralds the action. Some violence. 
Leading players: Jo Morrow, Michael Landen. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
An entertaining little western 
Man in the Net—United Artists. Direction, Michael Curtiz. After 
his neurotic wife suddenly disappears, artist Alan Ladd is 
accused by his neighbors of murdering her. His only friends 
are the children who have been his models, and they hide him 
in a cave to prevent a lynching (in Connecticut?). Hardly be- 
lievable, but entertaining. Leading players: Alan Ladd, Car- 
olyn Jones. 
idults 15-18 12-15 
For mystery fans For mystery fans Mature 
The Man Who Understood Women—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Nunnally Johnson. Producer-director Nunnally Johnson puts 
his stamp of slickness and studied smartness on a film adapted 
from the novel by the French writer Gary Romain; the results 
are rather disjointed. This is the story of a man who makes 
his wife into a successful actress, although what she wants is 
success in love and marriage. Offbeat minor characters add in- 
terest to a pretty artificial story. Leading players: Leslie Caron, 
Henry Fonda. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Smart and sophisticated Sophisticated No 
Middle of the Night—Columbia. Direction, Delbert Mann. Two 
lost human beings—a lonely middle-aged man and his unhappy, 
recently divorced young secretary—are timidly attracted to each 
other. The fear that they may be making fools of themselves, 
their strenuously objecting families, jealousy on his part, and 
uncertainty on hers all set up barriers that threaten the frail 
romance. The drama is poignant and touching, sensitively acted 
and directed. Leading players: Fredric March, Kim Novak. 
Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Good Mature No 
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The Mysterians—-MGM Release. Direction, Inoshiro Honda. A 
Japanese science-fiction horror film shows immigrants from 
outer space attempting to conquer the fertile earth and inter- 
marry with its women. Imaginative sets. Leading players: 
Kenji Sahara, Yumi Shirakawa. 
idults 15-18 12-15, 
Matter of taste Same Mature 
North by Northwest—MGM. Direction, Alfred Hitchcock. An old- 
fashioned spy thriller, modernized by brilliant camera work; 
polished acting, particularly on the part of Eva Marie Saint; 
and some ultrasophisticated treatment of sex. Spy chasing and 
attempted violence seem fresh in unusual settings, such as the 
rock-hewn faces of the presidents carved on Mount Rushmore. 
Leading players: Cary Grant, Eva Marie Saint, James Mason. 
idults 15-18 12-15 
Superior thriller Perhaps too sophisticated No 
The Nun’s Story—Warner Brothers. Direction, Fred Zinnemann. 
Chis is the beautifully filmed story of a young girl who enters 
a convent to become a nun, only to wrestle constantly with her 
pride as she seeks to achieve humility and self-abnegation re- 
quired of her. Student reviewers were greatly interested in the 
detailed description of the rigorous disciplines by which a nun 
must live. Leoding players: Audrey Hepburn, Peter Finch, Dame 
Edith Evans. 
idults 15-18 12-15, 
Beautiful production Beautiful production Yes 
Porgy and Bess—Goldwyn. Direction, Otto Preminger. Sam Gold- 
wyn gives George Gershwin’s folk opera classic everything he’s 
got. First, there are a magnificent Todd AO screen, subtle col- 
oring, and richly swelling music, beautifully reproduced. (In 
many instances the voices of Metropolitan Opera singers are 
dubbed in.) Second, there is a great cast, headed by Sidney 
Poitier as Porgy and Dorothy Dandridge as Bess. Altogethet 
the picture shows a conscientious effort toward perfection in 
every detail. Well worth seeing. Leading players: Sidney Poitier, 
Dorothy Dandridge, Pearl Bailey, Sammy Davis, Jr. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good Good Mature 
Pork Chop Hill—United Artists. Direction, Lewis Milestone. 
Seventy miles from Panmunjon, where Korean armistice terms 
ire being hammered out or stalemated, Company K is ordered 
to take a well-entrenched, barren hill held by the Chinese 
Reds. As the Americans slowly, agonizingly advance, their 
number is whittled down to twenty-five, their orders to hold 
on with no reinforcements. The audience feels not only pity 
and admiration for the hapless heroes but also a great uneasi- 
ness as to the whole concept of the “expendable.” Leading 
players: Gregory Peck, George Peppard. 
tdults 15-18 12-15 
Well produced; Mature 
thought provoking 
The Return of the Fly—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Edward L. 
sernds. The sequel to The Fly has nothing fresh to offer but 
only elaborates the horrors of the original. However, there is 
a happy ending and a pallid romance—for those who can stick 
it out. Leading players: Vincent Price, Brett Halsey. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Poor No 
Say One for Me—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Frank Tashlin. 
The religious and show worlds casually intermingle in this 
light, breezy comedy with music. Bing Crosby, as a_ parish 
priest, is his pleasant, easygoing self as he works tirelessly with 
his flock and somehow finds the energy to put on a lively tele- 
vision show. There are one or two somewhat tasteless incidents. 


Very mature 
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Leading players: Bing Crosby, Debbie Reynolds, Robert Wagner. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
No Going My Way, but lightly entertaining 
The Scapegoat—MGM. Direction, Robert Hamer. The burning 
passions, distressing problems, and air of intensely romantic 
mystery to be found in Daphne du Maurier’s novel receive cool 
treatment by Alec Guinness, who plays a dual role. Leading 

players: Alec Guinness, Bette Davis. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Disappointing but still Same Mature 
enjoyable 
The Son of Robin Hood—20th Century-Fox. Direction, George 
Sherman. Robin's son proves to be a daughter, but her identity 
is kept secret while the king’s brother pretends to be the 
son. This ruse is to build up the morale of Robin’s men, who 
must rescue the king—held prisoner and tortured by a traitor- 
ous duke. More than the usual number of romantic interludes. 
Leading players: Al Hedison, June Laverick, David Farrar. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Familiar derring-do 
Tarzan’s Greatest Adventure—Paramount. Direction, John Guiller- 
min. Not Tarzan but the hate-mad, compulsive killer he pur- 
sues dominates this brutal melodrama about an unsavory group 
of adventurers bound for a secret diamond mine in Africa. 
Leading players: Gordon Scott, Anthony Quayle, Sara Shane. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor No No 
Ten Seconds To Hell—United Artists. Direction, Robert Aldrich. 
Melodrama that is sufficiently tense and poignant in itself—the 
defusing of block-buster bombs buried in the rubble of 
Berlin—is “hypoed” up by a Russian-roulette plot and an awk- 
wardly contrived romance. Leading players: Jeff Chandler, 
Jack Palance, Martine Carol. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Suspenseful subject Poor Poor 
matter; poor story 
They Came to Cordura—Columbia. Direction, Robert Rossen. 
This well (if exhaustively) acted agg re has to do with US. 
military action against Pancho Villa, including a picturesque 
last cavalry charge. Gary Cooper, who has been demoted for 
cowardice, guides a group of “heroes” on an arduous trek to 
Cordura. Leading players: Gary Cooper, Rita Hayworth, Van 
Heflin. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Well acted, but heavy Very mature No 
going 
Verboten—Columbia. Direction, Samuel Fuller. A strictly syn- 
thetic tale of an American who marries a German girl in post 
World War II Germany and breaks up a pro-Nazi underground 
group. Interwoven are some documentary films of concentration 
camp atrocities and of the Nuremberg trials. Leading players: 
James Best, Susan Cummings. 
Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Poor No No 
The Young Philadelphians—Warner Brothers. Direction, Vincent 
Sherman. Slick, entertaining, have-your-cake-and-eat-it-too story 
of a brilliant and calculating young man who makes his way 
to the top of Philadelphia society and the law profession. The 
threat of exposing the scandal of his birth, should he come 
to the aid of a friend on trial for his life, is averted not by 
moral choice but by cleverness. Good acting. Leading players: 
Paul Newman, Barbara Rush. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Slick but entertaining Mature No 
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READERS OF THE ROTARY PRESSES with electronic eyes, transistors, 
kinescopes—key words of our marvelous age 
of communication. How can we possibly read 
and hear and see all that in pot ges age 
competes for our attention? Obviously we 


IN fel iteyare] ae) r ent-Teacher cannot. And so why fritter away our time on the 


trivial and the mediocre? 






The National Parent-Teacher is neither. 
DESERVE THE BEST— That is why I value it so highly. It is a maga- 
zine I can always rely on for good reading and 
solid thinking. 


So much about the official P.T.A. magazine 
is noteworthy, but I want to say thanks to 
it especially for: 


—Bringing us usable information about our 
deepest human concerns. 


—Respecting truth and never compromising it 
oe for the sake of circulation. 


—Cutting sharply into basic problems of homes, 
schools, and communities. 





—Never promising a problem-free world, yet 
looking ahead courageously to the attain- 
ment of our ideals. 


—Insisting that the mass media broaden our 
understanding and enlarge our world. 





—Reminding us constantly that freedom lays a 
personal responsibility on each of its 
champions. 


And withal, thanks for being so attractive 
and so hospitable. We who es fen in the P.T.A. 
magazine can do no less than introduce it 
to our friends who do not yet know how 
much it has to offer them. 





Bruce E. MAHAN 


Dean, Extension Division 
State University of Iowa 
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